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THE  LIFE  OF  THE 

REV.  WILLIAM  JONES. 

OF  NAYLAND. 

This  well-known  scholiir  and  divine  was 
bom  at  Iiowick,  a  village  in  Northampton- 
sliire,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1726.  His  fa¬ 
mily,  as  the  name  implies,  was  of  Welsh 
origin ;  and  his  father  was  a  descendant  of 
the  notorious  Colonel  Jones,  Cromwell’s  son- 
in-law — a  descent  of  which  Jones  was  greatly 
ashamed ;  fur  though  the  religion  and  loy¬ 
alty  of  his  father  were  unimpeachable,  he 
could  not  forget  his  remoter  ancestor ;  in¬ 
deed,  he  was  frequently  heard  to  express 
his  fears  lest  God  should  wreak  his  just 
vengeance  upon  the  descendants  of  a  regi¬ 
cide. 

His  childhood  was  distinguished  for  a 
more  than  ordinary  curiosity  in  examining 
’mto  the  reasons  of  things;  and  when,  through 
the  kindness  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  he  was 
nominated  to  a  scholarship  at  Charterhouse, 
his  progress  in  the  elementary  branches  of 
learning  was  more  than  usually  rapid.  He 
•Iso  gave  early  indication  of  a  taste  for  sci¬ 
entific  pursuits,  which  was  not  a  little 
strengthened  by  an  acquaintance  with  Za¬ 
chary  Williams,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Williams, 
the  friend  and  companion  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  was  the  author  of  a  magnetical  theory  j 
with  which  Jones,  in  his  boyhood,  appears 
to  have  made  himself  familiar.  I 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  proceeded,  on  ' 
»  Charterhouse  exhibition,  to  University  I 
College,  Oxford ;  where  he  soon  became  in-  ' 
timately  known  to  men  both  of  his  own  and 
of  elder  standing,  whose  superior  attain- ; 
ments  were  well  calculated  to  give  a  bias  ' 
to  his  studies  and  opinions.  The  chief  of 
these  friends,  and  one  with  which  his  name 
will  ever  be  associated,  was  George  Horne, 
the  future  bishop,  then  a  youth  of  fifteen,  , 
No.  XXXV. 


and  who  had  arrived  at  the  university  about 
the  same  time  as  Jones,  llie  performance 
of  a  college -exercise,  in  whieh  they  were 
competitors,  appears  to  have  first  introduced 
them  to  each  other.  A  kindred  taste  for 
music,  in  which  they  both  excelled,  kept 
alive  the  connexion ;  which  a  fellow  feeling 
in  matters  still  more  important  afterwards 
strengthened  into  fast  friendship. 

The  intimacy  of  these  generous  youths 
at  this  period  may  remind  some  reader  of 
the  intercoiurse  between  the  youthful  Basil 
and  Gregory  while  fellow-students  at  Athens. 
And  perhaps  Gregory’s  glowing  description 
of  that  friendship  is  not  unsuited  to  this,  as 
the  same  contrast  of  character,  angelic  sweet¬ 
ness,  and  some  sternness,  which  distinguished 
these  two  venerable  fathers,  was  observable 
in  some  degree  between  Horne  and  Jones. 
St.  Gregory  thus  describes  his  early  inti¬ 
macy  with  St.  Basil  at  Athens : — 

“  There,  too,  I  gain’d  a  further  gift  of  Ood, 

Who  made  me  friends  with  one  of  wis<lom  high. 
Without  compeer  in  learning  and  in  life. 

Ask  ^ehis  name? — in  sooth,  'twas  Basil's,  since 
Mr  life’s  great  gain,  and  then  mj  fellow  dear 
In  hume,  and  studious  search,  and  knowledge  earn’d. 
May  I  not  lioast  how  in  our  day  we  moved 
A  truest  pair,  not  without  name  in  Greece ; 

Had  all  things  common,  and  one  only  soul 
In  lodgment  of  a  double  outward  ftamel 
Our  s^ial  bund  the  thought  of  Ood  above. 

And  the  high  lunging  after  holy  things ; 

And  each  of  us  was  bold  to  trust  in  each. 

Unto  the  emptying  of  our  dee^t  hearts; 

And  then  we  loved  the  more,  for  sympathy 
1‘leadcd  in  each,  and  knit  the  twain  in  one.”i 


Another  of  Jones’s  college- friends,  who 
exercised  no  unimportant  influence  on  his 
subsequent  career,  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Calcott,  ofWadham,  a  college  to 
which  Jones  was  often  invited  by  several 
musical  friends  who  belonged  to  it.  Mr. 
Calcott  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  amongst  the  first  supporters  of  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  \Ir.  Hutchinson.  He  himself  was 
also  a  convert  to  them,  and,  for  the  purpose 
■  Church  of  the  Fothen ,  p.  US,  2d  edition. 
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of  studying  the  subject,  had  procured  a  cu¬ 
rious  collection  of  fossils.  These  Jones  was 
invited  to  examine ;  and  the  result  was,  tliat 
the  views  which  they  were  intended  to  elu¬ 
cidate  were  eventually  adopted  by  himself. 
He  immediately  communicated  with  Home 
on  the  subject ;  and  though  he  was  at  first 
little  inclined  to  adopt  his  friend’s  opinions, 
his. objections,  after  many  amicable  discus¬ 
sions,  one  of  which  was  continued  in  the 
cloisters  of  the  College  beyond  midnight, 
were  removed;  and  fie  l^cape  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  supporters  of  the  Hutch- 
insonian  theory,  some  account  of  which  the 
reader  unll  require  before  he  can  fully  enter 
into  the  character  about  to  be  delineated. 

The  name  of  “  Hutchinsonians,”  says 
Jones,  was  given  to  those  gentlemen  who 
studied  Hebrew,  and  examined  the  writings 
«  of  Jolm  Hutchinson,  esq.,  and  became  in¬ 
clined  to  favour  his  opinions  in  theology 
and  philosophy.  Tlie  theological  opinions 
of  these  persons,  so  far  as  they  were  distin¬ 
guished  from  those  of  their  own  age,  related 
chiefly  to  the  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of 
tlie  'Trinity,  and  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  confirmed  Divine  revelation  generally, 
by  reference  to  the  natural  creation.  ITic  no¬ 
tion  of  a  Trinity,  it  was  maintained,  was  to  be 
taken  from  the  three  grand  agents  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  nature — fire,  light,  and  air — on  which 
all  natural  light  and  motion  depend,  and 
wliich  were  said  to  signify  the  tliree  supreme 
powers  of  the  Oodhead  in  the  administration 
of  the  spiritual  world,  'lliis  led  to  their  op- 
jiosing  of  Newton’s  theory  of  a  vacuum  and 
gravity,  and  to  their  denying  tliat  inert  mat¬ 
ter  is,  like  the  mind,  capable  of  active  quali¬ 
ties,  and  to  their  ascribing  attraction,  repul¬ 
sion,  &c.,  to  subtle  causes,  not  immaterial.  | 
In  natural  philosophy,  they  maintained  that 
the  present  condition  of  the  earth  bears  evi-  | 
dent  marks  of  an  universal  flood,  and  that , 
extraneous  fossils  are  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  same  catastrophe.  'They  urged  great ' 
precaution  in  the  study  of  classic^  heathen 
hterature,  under  the  conviction  that  it  bad 
tended  to  produce  tliose  ]>antlicistic  notions 
then  so  popular.  'They  also  looked  witli 
considerable  suspicion  u|>ou  what  is  called 
natural  religion ;  and  to  many  |>assages  of 
Scripture  they  gave  a  figurative,  rather  tlian 
a  literal,  interpretation. 

Tlrese  views,  thus  early  adopted  by  Jones, 
were  not  a  little  confirmed  by  frequent  in¬ 
tercourse  with  Mr.  Watson,  a  fellow  of  his 
own  college,  who  had  bestowed  considerable 


attention  upon  them.  He  it  was  who  first  ti 

advised  Jones  to  study  Hebrew — a  language  a 

which  tlie  Hutchinsonians  considered  to  be  a 

the  primeval  language,  original  and  divine.  n 

As  some  return  for  his  gratuitous  instruc-  o 

tion,  Jones  superintended  a  sermon  through  A 

the  press,  on  “  Christ  the  Light  of  the  world,”  1 

from  a  verse  of  the  19th  Psalm,  which  first  tl 

suggested  to  Home  the  idea  of  writing  his  ti 

well-known  Commentary  on  the  Psalms.  'The  C 

connexion  thus  formed  continued  till  the  k 

death  of  Watson ;  and  in  one  of  his  works,  tl 

published  many  years  afterwards,  Jones  thus  i 

acknowledges  the  obligations  he  was  under  n 

“  to  his  admired, beloved,and  lamented  friend,  g 

to  whose  early  instruction  and  example  I  b 

have  been  indebted,”  he  observes,  “  in  most  i 

of  the  literary  labours  of  my  life.  Many  a 

extraordinary  njen  have  I  seen,  but  for  taste  b 

in  classical  literature,  and  all  works  of  ge-  d 

nius ;  for  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  inspired  S 

writings;  for  readiness  of  speech  and  sweet-  tl 

ness  of  elocution ;  for  devout  affection  to-  b 

wards  God;  for  charitable  goodness  of  heart,  b 

and  elegance  of  manners, — I  never  met  with  a 

one  that  exceeded  him.”'  ti 

Oxford  also  was  the  cradle  of  many  other  a 
valuable  friendshiiis.  Here  it  was  that  he  ei 
became  acquainted  with  bis  long-tried  friend  |] 
Glassc,  and  renewed  his  connexion  with  his  a 
old  schoolfellow  Jenkinson,  afterwards  the  a 
well-known  statesman,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  ai 
who  from  his  earliest  years  ajipears  to  hare 
given  promise  of  future  eminence,  or,  u  h 
Jones  himself  remarks,  who  always  promised  q 
to  do  sometliing  and  to  be  something  be-  it 
yond  other  men  of  his  time.  a 

At  the  usual  [Kriod  he  graduated  in  arts,  h 
and  leaving  the  university  was  soon  after-  k 
wards  ordmned  to  the  curacy  of  Fenedon,  a 

in  his  native  county.  Connected  with  the  a 

curacy  there  was  an  advantage  which  read-  o 
ing  clergymen  who  live  in  retired  parts  of  a 

tlie  country  well  know  how  to  appreciate.  o 

'The  rector.  Sir  John  Dolbcn,  a  descendant  J 
of  Archbishop  Dolben,  jiossessed  a  very  cx-  b 
ccllent  library,  filled  with  books  of  every  t 
branch  of  learning,  and  particularly  of  divi-  h 
nity.  'To  these  intellectual  treasures  Jonc*  p 
had  unlimited  access ;  a  privilege  which  lie  t 
was  not  long  in  turning  to  good  account.  h 
It  happened  that  about  this  time  Arianism,  b 
under  a  somewhat  novel  asjiect,  was  very 
prevalent  in  England.  'The  upholders  of  o 

that  heresy,  who  had  laid  claim  to  the  ( 

couutcuunce  of  primitive  antiquity,  had  been 

>  Works,  iii.  p,  2S,  note.  1 
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thoroughly  worsted  by  Bishop  Bull,  as  were 
bUo  the  metaphysical  Arians  by  Sherlock 
sad  South.  The  controversy  had,  however, 
now  assumed  a  different  phase  in  the  person 
of  Dr.  Clarke,  who  boldly  asserted  that 
Arianism  was  the  doctrine  of  Scripture. 
The  fallacy  as  well  as  the  presumption  of 
this  claim  was  clearly  established  by  Wa- 
terland  in  his  masterly  treatises  against 
Clarke.^  But  the  snake  was  scotched,  not 
killed,  and  it  agidn  shed  forth  its  venom  in 
the  pages  of  less  able  writers.  Of  these 
was  one  who,  by  his  office,  was  pledged  to 
very  opposite  views.  Dr.  Clayton,  a  cler¬ 
gyman  of  some  influence  in  Ireland,  having 
b^me  accidentally  acquainted  with  Clarke, 
was  recommended  by  him  to  the  queen,  by 
whose  interest  he  was  advanced  to  an  Irish 
bishopric.  He  had  not  long  held  that  high 
dignity,  before  he  sent  forth  an  Essay  on 
Spirit,  of  which  though  it  is  doubtful  whe¬ 
ther  he  himself  was  the  author,  yet  as  it 
bore  the  sanction  of  his  name,  it  might  well 
be  considered  as  representing  his  own  senti¬ 
ments  on  the  subject.  For  a  bishop  to  at¬ 
tack  a  doctrine,  and  that  a  most  vital  one, 
which  he  was  sworn  to  defend,  might  well 
eicite  discussion  and  alarm.  The  writer 
also  proposed  the  alteration  mr  omission  of 
several  })assage8  in  the  creeds  and  liturgy, 
which  were  Imown  to  witness  against  Ari- 
tnism. 

Shortly  after  the  ap|)carance  of  this  work. 
Home  visited  his  friend  Jones  for  the  purpose 
of  persuading  him  to  undertake  a  reply  to 
it,  which  he  promised  to  do,  proxnded  Home 
would  give  him  his  assistance.  With  the 
help  of  the  rector’s  library,  the  young  jx)- 
lemics  were  not  long  in  preparing  an  answer, 
which  for  its  learning,  logic,  and  orthodoxy, 
would  have  done  crediit  to  ri|H;r  scholars  and 
dder  disputants.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that, 
whatever  good  eflcct  it  might  have  uixm 
others,  Bishop  Clayton  himself  was  unin- 
taenced  by  it.  He  even  ventured  to  move 
m  the  House  of  Lords  fur  the  omission  of 
°  the  passages  in  the  Prayer-book  which  he 
]  had  denounced  in  his  essay,  and  eventually 
'  t  ffnceedcd  to  such  lengths  of  heterodoxy, 

'  j  that  it  was  only  his  death  that  prevented  his 
being  deprived  of  that  holy  office  which  he 
I  j  had  so  awfully  profaned. 

'  To  Jones  the  preparation  of  his  reply  was 
^  I  of  considerable  advantage,  inasmuch  as  it 
-  I  brought  him  into  contact  with  writers  whose 

!  u*  Introduction  to  Wttcrland’*  works  by  BUhoi)  Van 
tttktert,  see.  i*i. 


spirit  he  has  so  richly  infused  into  his  own 
works.  He  then  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  w'orks  of  the  celebrated  Charles 
Leslie,  which,  as  he  truly  observes,  “  may 
be  considered  as  a  library  in  themselves  to 
any  young  student  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  no  such  person  who  takes  a  fancy 
to  what  he  there  finds,  can  ever  fall  into  So- 
cinianism,  fanaticism,  popery,  or  any  other 
of  those  modem  corruptions  which  infest  the 
Church  and  nation.”  His  coadjutor  Horne 
appears  to  have  been  equally  benefited  by 
Leslie’s  works,  especially  his  Rehearsals,  a 
periodical  paper  which  the  author  had  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  greatly 
to  the  confusion  of  dissenters  and  republi¬ 
cans,  the  disciples  of  Sidney  and  Locke. 

About  a  year  after  the  appearance  of  his 
first  theological  work,  Jones  married  Eliza¬ 
beth  Bridges,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman, 
and  in  every  respect  worthy  of  that  confi¬ 
dence  and  esteem  which,  as  will  be  seen, 
he  felt  towards  her.  He  left  his  present 
curacy  soon  after  his  marriage,  and  went  to 
reside  as  curate  to  his  brother-in-law,  who 
held  the  living  of  Wadenho  in  the  same 
county.  It  was  during  his  residence  in  this 
place  that  he  drew  up  his  well-known  trea¬ 
tise  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  a  little 
work  which  gives  a  scriptural  proof  of  that 
cardinal  verity,  at  once  the  cleverest,  most 
succinct,  and  unanswerable,  in  the  whole 
circle  of  English  theology.  At  Wadenho 
also  he  diligently  prosecuted  hU  studies  in 
natural  pliilosophy ;  and  as  his  own  means 
were  quite  inadequate  to  procure  the  in- 
stmments  necessary  to  elucidate  the  subject, 
several  friends  came  forward,  and  agreed  to 
allow  him  three  hundred  a  year  for  three 
years  for  that  purpose.  The  first  fmits  of 
these  labours  was  an  essay,  which  appeared 
in  the  year  1762,  on  the  First  Principle  of 
Natural  Philosophy.  This  work  being  based 
upon  the  Hutchinsonian  in  opposition  to  the 
Newtonian  theory,  it  excited  much  opposi- 
1 1  tion  among  the  supporters  of  the  latter ;  and 
in  consequence  of  its  appearance  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford  refused  the  author  his  degree 
of  M.A.,  for  obtmning  which  by  diploma 
an  attempt  seems  to  liave  been  made  at  this 
time.* 

But,  whatever  might  be  the  unsoundness 
of  the  scientific  theory  maintained  in  this 
work,  its  merit  on  other  grounds  was  in¬ 
disputable#  So  ])er8uaded  was  Archbishop 
Seeker  of  its  *'  being  sensibly  and  candidly 
>  Uee  Dowyer'f  AnecUutes,  vol.  vUL  p.  898. 
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written,  and  that  it  wtis  not  to  be  treated 
with  neglect,”  that  in  token  of  his  approlm- 
tion  he  preferred  the  author  to  the  vicarage 
of  Bethersden  in  Kent  (1764),  and  shortly 
afterwards  to  the  rectory  of  Pluckley,  in  the 
same  county,  whither  he  removed  with  his 
wife  and  children,  a  soh  and  daughter.  The 
united  value  of  these  livings  being  insutli* 
cient  to  a  decent  maintenance,  Jones,  though 
caring  no  more  for  money,  as  an  old  servant 
used  to  say  of  him,  than  for  the  dirt  in  the 
street,  was  compelled  to  seek  an  increase  of 
income  by  tuition,  and  to  this  circumstance 
it  is  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  excellent 
Letters  from  a  Tutor  to  his  Pupils,  which 
contain  the  substance  of  his  conversations 
with  them.  For,  as  he  tells  us,  he  sought 
to  make  himself  useful  in  his  imjMrtant  du¬ 
ties,  not  only  by  reading  books  with  them, 
but  by  conversuig  freely  with  them  on  literary 
and  moral  subjects.  'ITie  letters  are  twenty- 
six  in  number ;  and  both  on  account  of  the 
information  they  contain,  and  the  high  mo¬ 
ral  tone  which  pervades  them,  they  cannot 
fail  to  be  eminently  useful  to  all  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  forming  the  characters  of  Christian 
scholars  and  gentlemen.  Of  the  pupils  to 
whom  these  letters  were  originally  addressed 
nothing  is  known,  though  that  some  of  them 
were  the  scions  of  our  nobility  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  following  incident,  which 
shews  also  how  highly  Jones’s  qualifications 
as  a  tutor  were  appreciated.  When  an  ec¬ 
clesiastical  dignitaiy  was  asked  by  a  noble¬ 
man  if  he  considered  Mr.  Jones  a  suitable 
person  to  have  the  charge  of  his  sons  before 
they  went  to  the  university,  the  reply  was, 
"  Your  lordship  may  think  yourself  happy 
if  you  can  prevail  on  him  to  take  them.  He 
is  every  thing  you  could  wish.  Besides  his 
extensive  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  and  his 
singular  faculty  of  communicating  to  others 
what  he  knows,  he  is  full  of  obser^’ation — 
nothing  esca))es  him ;  the  most  common  oc¬ 
currences  of  life  supply  him  with  matter  for 
improvement  of  the  mind,  and  his  conver¬ 
sation  is  remarkably  lively  and  agreeable.” 
It  need  not  be  added  that  the  nobleman 
was  quite  satisfied  with  tills  high  yet  well- 
deserved  eulogium,  and  immediately  in¬ 
trusted  his  sons  to  Jones’s  care. 

Such  was  the  activity  of  his  mind,  that 
the  labour  and  in  part  drudgery  of  tuition 
did  not  prevent  him  from  continuing  his  own 
literary  pursuits.  At  the  end  of  tlie  year 
1766  a  new  edition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  being  called  for,  he  took  the  oppor¬ 


tunity  of  affixing  to  it  a  Letter  to  the  Com. 
mon  People  on  the  same  subject,  and  which 
from  the  appropriateness  of  the  arguments, 
conveyed  in  a  plain  and  vigorous  style,  was 
well  c^culated  to  protect  them  against  the 
s]>ecious  errors  of  the  time.  Four  years  af¬ 
terwards  he  published  an  answer,  w'hich  he  | 
had  written  some  time  ago,  to  an  ahonai- 
nable  publication  called  The  Confessional, 
which  was  even  a  more  bitter  libel  upon  the 
Church  than  the  essay  of  Bishop  Clayton. 

He  executed  his  task  with  great  ability,  and 
by  a  combination  of  wit,  sarcasm,  and  solid 
reasoning,  thoroughly  exposes  the  dishonesty 
and  ignorance  of  his  opponent. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hutchinsonians  ; 
was  to  adopt  a  figurative  rather  tlian  literal  , 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  especially  of  , 
those  passages  which  refer  to  the  natural  '  , 
world,  'fhis  mode  of  interpretation  runs  i  | 
through  most  of  Jones’s  writings,  while  I  , 
several  of  them  were  composed  for  the  ex-  j  | 
press  purpose  of  elucidating  it.  Thus  in  ;  | 
the  year  1773,  he  published  a  series  of  dis-  j  | 
i  quisitions  on  select  passages  of  Scripture  j 

I  which  admitted  of  a  figurative  interpretation,  , 

I  among  which  is  a  curious  treatise,  entitled  ^ 

I  Zoologia  Ethica,  a  disquisition  concerning  ^ 

the  Mosaic  distinction  of  animals  into  clean  , 

and  unclean,  being  an  attempt  to  explmn  ( 

j  to  Christians  the  w’isdnm,  moi^ity,  and  use  j 

'  of  that  institution.  In  this  tract  he  pro-  j 

fesses  “  to  have  demonstrated  from  the  , 

Scripture,  and  the  reason  of  the  thing  itself,  j 

that  there  was  a  moral  design  in  this  distinc-  ^ 

tion  of  animals  into  clean  and  unclean,  un-  ^ 

,  der  which  the  Jews  were  instructed  as  by  j 

an  epilogue  or  parable,  that  this  was  the  ^ 

will  of  God,  even  their  sanctification . 

In  the  assembly  of  clean  animals,  we  see  ^ 

what  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Israel  g 

were,  or  ought  to  have  been,  when  they  j 

were  separated  from  idolaters  and  enclosed  g 

within  that  fold  of  which  God  himself  was  ^ 

the  shepherd ;  feeding  them  in  a  green  g 

pasture,  and  leading  them  beside  the  wa-  ^ 

ters  of  comfort.  In  the  crew  of  the  unclean  ^ 

I  and  abominable,  we  see  what  the  practi-  g. 

'  tioners  and  professors  of  heatlienism  actually  g 

were,  whether  philosophers  or  idiotics,  rov-  g 

ing  about  through  the  fields  and  forests  of  g 

the  world,  without  any  Imnd  of  |)eace  or  g, 

uniformity  ;  and  with  the  devil  as  their  so-  {] 

vereign,  the  prince  and  pattern  of  darkness,  ^ 

I  cruelty,  and  unclcanness,  who  is  cursed 
i  above  every  beast  of  the  field.” 
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This  tract  caused  a  good  deal  of  discus¬ 
sion  when  it  first  appeared.  Bishop  New¬ 
ton,  the  writer  on  the  prophecies,  seems  to 
hare  approved  of  it;  while  Dr.  Whitby, 
Middleton,  and  others,  handled  it  very  se¬ 
verely.  As  to  the  method  of  interpretation 
adopted  by  Jones,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  early  Christian  writers  very  generally 
used  it;  and  though  the  method  has  not 
met  with  much  approbation  from  English 
divines,  a  treatise  has  lately  appeared  on 
the  subject  which  is  likely  to  excite  atten¬ 
tion  to  it.i 

He  also  brought  the  Hutchinsonian  jea¬ 
lousy  of  heathen  literature  to  bear  upon  the 
profanations  and  indecencies  which  a  con¬ 
ceited  imitation  of  it  had  occasioned.  In 
this  matter  he  felt  very  strongly.  “  Should 
any  person  ask  me,”  he  says,  and  the  truth 
of  the  observation  was  singularly  confirmed 
by  the  revolution  in  France  which  followed 
soon  afterwards,  “  how  Christianity  is  to  be 
banished  out  of  Christendom,  as  the  predic¬ 
tions  of  the  Gospel  lead  us  to  expect  it  will 
be,  I  should  make  no  scruple  to  answer  that 
it  will  certainly  be  brought  to  pass  by  this 
growing  affection  to  heathenism.”  With  a 
view,  therefore,  of  retarding  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  this  catastrophe,  or,  at  any  rate,  of 
delivering  his  own  soul  in  the  matter,  he 
drew  up  some  Reflections  on  the  Growth  of 
Heathenism  among  modern  Christians,  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend  at  Oxford,  and  which  he 
jerioasly  recommended  to  all  those  who  were 
intrusted  with  the  education  of  youth.  As 
the  evils  complained  of  in  this  letter  are  not 
less  prevalent  in  our  own  age,  a  few  extracts 
may,  it  is  ho])ed,  be  beneficial.  At  any  rate, 
they  will  shew  that  the  rei)rehen8ion  of  them 
is  not  new,  and  that  English  churchmen  had 
condemned  the  irreverent  admixture  of  things 
sacred  and  profane  before  Dr.  Wiseman  and 
Mr.  Pugin  were  bom.  Than  Jones,  for  in¬ 
stance,  no  man  w^as  ever  more  alive  to  the 
decorous  gravity  and  reverence  of  past  ages 
as  regards  the  ornaments  and  furniture  of 
churches,  nor  did  any  one  more  dc])rccate 
the  irreverence  of  his  own  time  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  “  lliere  might.”  he  judiciously  re¬ 
marks,  “  be  a  faulty  superstition,  with  a 
mixture  of  8im])licity  bordering  uimn  ignor¬ 
ance,  in  the  works  of  former  ages ;  but  the 
style  of  them  shewed  that  Christianity  was 
the  religion  of  the  country,  and  that  the  se¬ 
veral  particulars  of  the  sacred  history  were 

'  Tract*  for  the  Time*  (69),  on  the  Mysticum  attributed 
to  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church. 


then  held  in  honour,  as  subjects  most  worthy 
to  be  offered  for  admiration,  and  recommended 
by  all  the  efforts  of  human  ingenuity.”  With 
this  spirit  he  contrasts  the  influence  of  the 
taste  for  heathen  learning,  which  began  to 
prevail  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
He  laments  that  the  fiibulous  objects  of  Gre¬ 
cian  mythology  have  ever  got  possession  of 
our  churches,  in  one  of  which,  at  the  village 
of  Wharton,  near  Kettering  in  Northampton¬ 
shire,  he  observes,  “  I  have  seen  a  monument, 
with  elegant  figures  as  large  as  the  life,  of  the 
three  Fates,  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos, 
spinning  and  clipping  the  thread  of  a  great 
man’s  life ;  by  which  species  of  memorial  he 
is  taken,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
true  God,  whom  we  Christians  worship  in  our 
churehes,  and  turned  over  to  the  miserable 
blindness  of  heathen  destiny ;  not  to  mention 
the  insult  and  profanation  with  which  heathen 
idols  are  brought  into  a  Christian  temple.  In 
the  same  church,  the  baptistery,  or  font,  is 
removed  almost  out  of  sight;  and  when  found, 
has  a  very  mean  and  unworthy  appearance, 

I  as  if  it  w'ere  intended  for  some  other  use :  so 
!  natural  is  it  for  those  improvements  which 
,  exalt  heathenism  to  debase  Christianity.  How 
I  conspicuous  are  the  temples  of  the  heathen 
Idols  in  the  famous  gardens  of  Home  in  Buck¬ 
inghamshire  ;  while  the  parish  church,  which 
happens  to  stand  within  the  precincts,  is  in¬ 
dustriously  shrouded  behind  evergreens  and 
^  other  trees,  as  an  object  impertinent,  or  at 
least  of  no  importance  to  a  spectator  of  mo- 
j  dem  taste.” 

!  The  effect  of  this  kind  of  irreverence  is 
thus  stated : — “  This  taste  is  not  only  pro¬ 
fane  and  corrupting  whenever  it  takes  place, 
but  the  productions  of  it  are  sometimes  mon¬ 
strously  absurd  and  incongruous  :  it  begets 
a  certain  inattention  to  propriety,  which  ad¬ 
mits  of  false  and  shocking  associations,  con¬ 
sistent  neither  with  goodness  of  taste  nor 
correctness  of  judgment.  When  I  see  the 
figure  of  a  cock  upon  the  top  of  a  steeple, 
1  am  reminded  of  that  sacred  bird  who  was 
a  monitor  to  St.  Peter,  and  through  his  ex¬ 
ample  is  now  giving  a  daily  lesson  to  all  be¬ 
lievers.  When  I  see  the  glolje  and  cross  at 
'  the  top  of  St.  Paul’s,  I  rejoice  in  the  exalt- 
I  ation  of  Him  who  was  humbled  for  our 
sakes,  but  is  now  the  Head  of  all  principa- 
I  lity  and  power  to  the  Church  and  to  the 
world.  But  when  I  see  the  dragon  upon 
Bow  steeple,  I  can  only  wonder  how  an 
emblem  so  expressive  of  the  devil,  and  fre- 
I  quently  introduced  as  such  into  the  temples 
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of  idolaters,  found  its  way  to  the  summit  of 
a  Christian  edifice/’ ' 

He  then  observes  that  **  the  tokens  of  this 
pagan  infection  are  very  observable  in  all 
the  sciences.  In  polities  nothing  was  heard 
of  but  Brutus,  the  heroism  of  rebels,  and  the 
virtue  of  regicides.  Botany,  which  in  an¬ 
cient  times  was  full  of  the  blessed  Vir^n 
Mary,  and  had  many  religious  memorials 
affixed  to  it,  is  now  as  full  of  the  heathen 
Venus,  the  Mary  of  our  modem  virtuosi. 
Amongst  the  ancient  names  of  plants,  we 
found  the  Calceolus  Maria,  Carduus  Maria, 
Card»u8  henedictus,  our  Lady’s  thistle,  our 
Lady’s  mantle,  the  alchymilla,  &c. ;  but 
modem  improvements  have  introduced  the 
Speculum  Venerie,  Labrum  Veneris,  Venus’s 
looking-glass,  Venus’s  basin  (the  dipsacus), 
Venus’s  navel-wort,  Venus’s  fly-trap,  and 
such  like:  and  whereas  the  ancient  bo¬ 
tanists  took  a  pleasure  in  honouring  the 
memory  of  the  Christian  saints  with  the 
St.  John’s  wort,  6t.  Peter’s  wort,  herb  Ge¬ 
rard,  herb  Christopher,  and  many  others ; 
the  modem  ones,  more  affected  to  their  o^ti 
honour,  have  dedicated  se^’eral  newly  disco¬ 
vered  genera  of  plants  to  one  another,  of 
which  the  Hottonia,  the  Sibthorpia,  are  in¬ 
stances,  with  others  so  numerous  and  fami¬ 
liar  to  men  of  science  that  they  need  not  be 
specified.”* 

Even  literature,  especially  poetry,  was 
tainted  by  the  same  spirit ;  and  he  notices 
with  deserved  severity  the  development  of 
it  in  the  Universal  Prayer,  by  Pope,*  which, 

■  Uliat  would  Jones  have  said  to  the  church  of  8t. 
Paocras,  in  our  metropolis,  profcascdl^  built  after  the 
model  of  the  Temple  of  the  Winds  at  Athens  1  It  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  remark,  that  Cowper,  In  a  paper  in  the  (’annoi$$rur, 
(ITM),  notices  something  of  the  same  declension  in  the 
psalm-tunes  of  his  time.  **  Th<-  tones  hare  been  now  set 
to  JiRish  measures ;  and  the  sober  drawl  which  used  to 
acoompanv  the  two  first  stares  of  the  hundredth  psalm, 
with  the  tiloria  Patri,  is  now  split  into  as  man}'  quarers 
as  an  Italian  air.  For  this  purtiose  there  is  in  erei} 
count}  an  itinerant  band  of  rocal  musicians,  who  make 
it  their  business  to  go  round  to  all  the  churches  in  their 
turns,  and,  after  a  prelude  with  a  pitch-pipe,  astonish  tlie 
audience  with  hymns  set  to  the  new  Winchester  measure, 
and  anthems  of  their  own  composing."  The  whole  of  this 
paper  is  worthy  of  perusal,  not  only  as  being  written  in 
the  poet’s  happiest  and  inimitable  vein  of  quiet  humour, 
but  as  throwing  eonshlerable  light  upon  the  irreligioas 
neirligence  of  his  time.  The  paper  is  appended  to  Haley's 
Life,  Tol.  iii.  p.  433. 

'  Sir  T.  Brown,  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  makiw  the  infa¬ 
mous  puritan  Prynne  speak  thus: — "  in  our  seal  we  vi¬ 
sited  the  gardens  and  apothecaries'  shops.  Bo  f  'niinnltan 
a/juMtulicum  was  commanded  to  take  a  new  name,  and, 
besides,  to  find  security  fur  its  good  behaviour  fur  the 
future.  (tsrduiM  Aenemctus,  AniieHn,  St.  Jolin’t  isnrf, 
and  our  thisHe,  were  summon!^  before  a  class, 

and  forthwith  ordered  to  distinguish  themselves  by  mure 
mctiSed  appellations."  Uuot^  in  Southey's  Vullotimn, 

The  reader  mav  find  Pope’s  theory  thoroughly  ex¬ 
posed  by  tirigen  in  his  reply  to  the  infidel  Celsus,  and  by 
at.  Athanasius  in  his  treatises  against  the  Arians.  Jones 
was  well  aware  of  the  noxioea  tendency  of  Pojie’s  writing' ; 


he  says, "  gives  us  a  new  sort  of  levelling  the¬ 
ology  unknown  to  the  wisdom  of  former  ages. 
When  the  Jewish  nation  was  called  out  by 
the  prophet  Elijah  to  be  spectators  of  the 
grandest  dispute  the  world  ever  saw, — that 
is,  to  determine  whether  Jehovah  or  Baal 
was  the  proper  object  of  religious  adoration, 
— Mr.  Pope  could  have  settled  it  all  in  a 
word  or  two,  only  by  instructing  the  parties 
that  the  true  God  is  worshipp^  in  every 
climate  by  those  who  worship  any  God  at 
all;  that  the  saint,  the  savage,  and  the  sage, 
the  Hebrew,  the  Hottentot,  and  the  Greek 
philosopher,  were  the  votaries  of  one  and 
the  same  Divinity.”  He  also  points  out 
passages  of  somewhat  similar  tendency  in 
Young’s  Night-Thoughts,  and  in  a  poem 
written  by  Edmund  Halley  in  praise  of  the 
Newtonian  philosophy. 

'ITie  writer  concludes  his  essay  with  de¬ 
voutly  wishing  that  some  censor  would  arise, 
with  the  zeal  and  siiirit  of  Martin  Luther, 
to  remonstrate  eflectually  against  this  m- 
dulgence  of  paganism,  which  he  declares  to 
be  more  fatal  to  the  interests  of  Christianity 
than  all  the  abuses  purged  away  at  the 
Reformation. 

When  he  had  residetl  about  twelve  yean 
at  Pluckley,  he  obtained  the  perpetual  cu¬ 
racy  of  Nayland  in  Suffolk  (1776),  with 
which  bis  name  is  now  generally  associated, 
and  where  he  continued  during  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  life.  Availing  himself  of  the  in¬ 
terruption  to  his  pursuits  occasioned  by  this 
removal,  he  visited  Paris,  where  he  became 
personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Asseline,  the 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  Sorbonne,  and 
who,  after  the  revolution,  was  appointed  to 
the  bishoprie  of  Bologne.  While  at  Paris, 
the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Kennicot’s  Hebrew 
Bible  made  its  appearance — a  work  the  de¬ 
sirableness  of  which  both  Home  and  Jones 
considered  very  questionable,  it  being  quite 
evident  that  a  new  English  version,  ns  well 
as  a  new  Hebrew  text,  was  meditated,  and 
thus  a  way  was  open  to  a  great  deal  of  li¬ 
centious  criticism.'  It  was  also  from  a  tra¬ 
veller  in  Paris,  who  had  seen  and  knew  more 
of  the  world  than  any  man  he  had  ever  met 
with,  that  Jones  heard  a  wise  observation, 
which  is  worth  recording,  and  which  he  him¬ 
self  frequently  recited.  "  The  man,”  said 

and,  in  onler  to  nrutnlitr  the  danger  of  one  of  the  moat 
eelebrated  of  that  poet'a  works,  he  wrote  an  Essay  on  Man 
(Works).  Bee  also  his  just  censure  of  the  Kti'n 
t  'nfortunatt  I'oung  Latlu,  who  died  of  incestuous  love  (iv. 
396). 

■  See  Uvme’s  oVjectioBS  (Life,  pf).  96-96). 
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he,  "  who  injures  me  without  provocation, 
will  never  be  able  to  contain  himself  without 
injuring  others  in  like  manner ;  some  of 
whom  ^t^ill  be  sure  to  pay  off  my  scores, 
and  save  me  the  trouble  :  and  in  the  course 
of  my  life  I  never  yet  found  but  that  some 
I  body  or  other,  in  due  time,  revenged  my 
1  quarrel,  far  beyond  its  value,  upon  that  man 
'  whose  ill  manners  and  insolence  I  had  pa¬ 
tiently  neglected.”' 

We  must  now  return  to  Jones’s  scientific 
pursuits.  It  has  already  been  noticed  that 
means  were  afforded  him  to  carry  on  these 
investigations ;  the  further  results  of  which 
api)earetl,  in  the  year  1781,  in  several  Phy- 
iiological  Disquisitions,  or  Discourses  on  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Elements.  This  work 
had  a  considerable  circulation,  seven  hundred 
co])ies  having  been  sold ;  yet,  like  his  former 
treatise,  it  was  far  from  receiving  universal 
,  approbation  :  the  Earl  of  Bute,  however,  was 
I  80  struck  with  its  excellence,  that  he  encou¬ 
raged  the  author  to  pursue  his  inquiries ; 
and  that  the  want  of  philosophical  instru- 
I  meats  might  be  no  impediment,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  i)rovided  at  his  own  expense. 
This  nobleman,  whose  lot  was  cast  amid  the 
tumults  of  ])olitieal  strife  at  a  j)eriod  of  un- 
usuid  public  excitement,  duly  prized  the  pur¬ 
suits  of  science  and  literature,  and  patronised 
them  accordingly.  Indeed,  he  admitted  that 
the  period  of  his  life  on  which  he  reflected 
with  most  pleasure  and  satisfaction  was  that 
in  which  he  had  directed  the  studies  of  his 
children  when  living  in  a  remote  northern 
county.  Since  he  had  left  the  peaceful  shades 
of  private  life  for  the  arena  of  political  strife, 
he  confessed  that  he  had  not  known  a  liappy 
moment.  Such  joy  ambition  finds  ! 

In  the  foregoing  incidents  of  Jones’s  life 
80  little  has  l)een  said  of  his  clerical  duties, 
or  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  them, 
that  it  may  i)erhaps  be  inferred  that  his  lite¬ 
rary  occupations  were  allowed  to  interfere 
with  others  more  sacred.  Such  a  thought, 
Irowever,  would  greatly  wrong  this  conscien¬ 
tious  man,  'True  it  is  that  his  parish,  being 
small,  and  therefore  not  requiring  that  con¬ 
stant  attention  which  in  these  days  the  vast 
increase  of  otir  impulation  renders  necessary, 
he  had  much  leisure,  which,  instead  of  be¬ 
stowing  ujmn  innocent  recreations,  as  others 
probably  did,  he,  like  his  friend  Bishop  Horne,* 

'  l.ifo  of  llornt",  i>.  143. 

*  S|*'aking  of  llorne,  ho  savn;  “1  wish  erpry  vcHiiiu 
RIM  who  u  latnulcd  for  a  nebular  had  aiime  ^oud  or  konio 
!  iace»8:ir)  roaaun  for  not  iH-ini;  led  a»a\  by  any  aort  of 
Kcr«atiun.  It  WM  of  wrrive  to  bU  niiud  that  he  waa  no 


devoted  it  to  honourable  and  useful  studies, 
all  of  which,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
were  strictly  connected  with  theology.  Be¬ 
sides,  his  writings  bear  ample  testimony  to 
his  diligent  discharge  of  parochial  duties. 
A  visitation-sermon,  preached  before  Arch¬ 
bishop  Seeker,  and  which  he  afterwards  re¬ 
cast  and  published  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend 
going  into  Holy  Orders,  abounds  with  advice 
on  the  duties  of  a  clergyman,  which  no  one 
could  have  given  who  had  not  himself  prac¬ 
tised  them.  He  also  recommends  Bishop 
Andrewes’s  Manual  for  the  Sick,  recently 
translated  by  his  friend  Horne,  as  the  best 
thing  extant  upon  its  subject ;  and,  with  the 
zeal  of  one  who  had  already  found  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it,  wishes  that  all  the  clergy  in 
the  nation  were  possessed  of  it.  The  dis¬ 
courses  which  he  preached  before  his  people 
at  Nayland  shew  that  he  bestowed  no  less 
care  and  thoughtfulness  upon  his  sermons 
than  upon  compositions  intended  for  the 
public  eye.  Nor  was  he  less  anxious  to 
instruct  the  young  and  ignorant  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Gospel;  it  being  his  settled 
opinion,  as  he  informed  his  friend  at  0.xford, 
“  that  the  only  way  to  remove  the  ignor¬ 
ance,  either  of  young  or  old,  is  to  instruct 
them  publicly  and  privately  in  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel.  No  science,”  he  remarks< 
"  can  be  understood  properly  unless  we  be¬ 
gin  with  its  elements.  For  this  reason,”  he 
continues,  “  I  have  always  been  so  desirous 
that  children  should  be  well  instructed  in 
the  Catechism.  I  received,”  he  tells  his  pa¬ 
rishioners  of  Paston,  “  the  advice  many  years 
ago  from  a  bishop  of  this  church,  who  was 
your  diocesan  :  he  said,  ‘  Whatever  you  do, 
be  diligent  in  catechising;  it  is  of  much 
more  use  than  preaching.’  So,  indeed,  it  is  j 
and  there  are  those  who  can  witness  that  1 
have  never  been  wanting  in  the  practice  :  in 
which,  if  any  minister  engages  with  sin¬ 
cerity  and  affection,  I  can  promise  liim  from 
my  own  experience  that  the  smiles  of  the 
little  children  of  his  parish  will  make  him 
amends  for  many  of  the  frowns  he  may  meet 
w'ith  in  the  world.” ' 

In  the  preface  to  his  well-known  Essay 
on  the  Church — a  work  which  conveys  a 
clearer  notion  of  the  notes  and  privileges  of 
that  mystical  body,  and  of  the  sin  and  dan¬ 
ger  of  separating  from  it,  than  any  treatise 

fisherman,  no  shooter,  no  hunter,  no  horseman ;  the  cul- 
tiratiun  ul'his  nmlerstamlinf;  was  tlH-refure  rarried  on  with 
less  iiiterruptiuu,  amt  his  iinpruvemenU  were  lapitt,” — 
Life,  p.  151, 

>  Irieudlj  Admouitiuu  to  the  Churcbmau  (Works,  ir.), 
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of  the  same  compass  in  our  language — ^he 
says,  “  I  was  led  to  the  subject  of  this  essay 
by  an  accident.  1  am  curate  in  a  country 
parish,  who  make  it  my  business,  and  have 
found  it  my  pleasure,  to  teach  the  children 
of  my  people,  privately  in  my  own  house, 
and  publicly  in  the  church ;  and  I, am,  for 
the  present,  the  only  schoolmaster  of  the 
place.  In  the  course  of  my  instructions,  I 
had  occasion  to  obsei^’e  that  the  Catechism 
of  the  Church  of  England,  though  a  most 
excellent  summary  of  the  Christian  doc¬ 
trine,  is  deficient  in  one  point,  viz.  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ the  know¬ 
ledge  of  which,  in  a  certain  degree,  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  preser\'ation  of  that  charity 
which  is  the  end  of  the  commandment ;  and 
for  the  want  of  which,  so  many  are  drawn 
away  from  the  Church,  who  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  remained  with  it  had  they  known 
what  it  is.  Yet  is  our  Catechism  not  so 
deficient  but  th|it  it  includes  the  grand  dis¬ 
tinction  betwixt  the  world  and  the  Church ; 
which  distinction  being  explained,  I  found 
we  were  possessed  of  a  leading  idea,  which 
gave  so  much  light  to  my  young  pupils, 
that  I  am  determined  to  go  through  the 
subject.”  Such,  then,  was  the  origin  of  this 
very  judicious  treatise.  It  was  written  to 
assist  the  curate  of  Nay  land  in  the  discharge 
of  one  of  his  most  responsible  duties ;  and 
with  a  similar  view  it  was  that  a  few  years 
afterwards  he  drew  up  the  Churchman’s  Cate¬ 
chism,  or  Elements  of  Instruction  on  the 
Nature  and  Constitution  of  the  Christian 
Church}  intended  for  the  use  of  Sunday- 
schools,  and  such  adult  persons  as  arc  yet 
uninstructed  in  the  subject.  'Ilie  discourse 
on  confirmation  was  no  doubt  originally  in¬ 
tended  for  tlie  use  of  his  own  catechumens. 
As  an  experiment  to  teach  children  the 
knowledge  of  Scripture  by  things  instead  of 
words,  he  drew  up  the  Book  of  Nature,  or 
the  True  Sense  of  Things  explained  and  made 
easy  to  the  Capacities  of  Children. 

Nor  was  the  due  celebration  of  the  public 
services  of  the  Church,  which  in  one  of  his 
parishes  he  made  an  effort  to  solemnise 
daily,®  a  matter  of  inferior  consideration  to 
Jones.  Like  his  friend  Horne,  who  ac¬ 
counted  it  as  a  peculiar  happiness  of  his  life 
that  from  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  was 
constantly  gratified  by  the  semce  of  a  choir 
— he  was  keenly  susceptible  of  the  charms 

>  Robert  Nel.on  aho  lield  the  lame  opinion.  See  in¬ 
troduction  to  FnliraU  and  FatU. 

*  See  conciuiion  of  Sermon  xiiL;  The  Uvute  of  Gad  Uu- 
Houh  of  Praftr,  VoL  iu.  p.  iJ#. 


of  music,  especially  the  sacred  music  of  the 
j  Church.  Hence.  Imowing  how  greatly  psal- 
I  mody  is  adapted  to  enkindle  tlie  devotion  of 
^  the  faithful  worshipper,  he  was  anxious  to 
'  introduce  it  into  his  church.  And  having 
skill  as  well  as  taste  in  that  truly  ecclesias- 
I  tical  science,  he  composed  several  anthems, 

I  besides  ten  compositions  for  congregational 
use,  one  of  which,  adapted  to  the  second 
I  metre  of  the  old  version  of  the  23d  Psalm, 
is  known  by  the  name  of  his  favourite  saint, 
as  St.  Stephen’s  tune.  He  also  procured 
an  organ  for  his  church  at  Nayland,  for 
which,  besides  a  sermon  on  the  excellency 
of  music,  we  are  probably  indebted  for  his 
Thoughts  on  a  Church-organ. 

Of  the  character  of  his  parishioners,  among 
whom  he  thus  zealously  laboured,  little  or 
nothing  is  known  beyond  the  glimpse  af¬ 
forded  by  the  subjects  and  occasional  allu¬ 
sions  of  bis  sermons.  From  the  conclusion 
of  a  sermon  preached  on  Easter- day  (1788), 
we  learn  that  his  parish  was  not,  as  too 
many  now  are,  disgraced  by  the  violence 
and  l)ad  feeling  attendant  upon  a  contested 
election  of  churchwardens.  “You  will  have 
notice,”  he  observes,  “  that  we  are  to  meet 
to-morrow  morning  for  the  election  of  pro- 
irer  persons  to  serve  the  church  and  the 
parish.  Give  me  leave,  my  brethren,  to 
remind  you  that  this  congregation  was  una¬ 
nimous  last  year,  and  that  we  have  enjoyed 
many  comforts  and  blessings  in  consequence 
of  it  ever  since.  Your  church  is  in  a  flou¬ 
rishing  state :  the  duties  of  divine  worship 
are  regularly  performed,  the  children  of  the 
poor  are  instructed,  not  a  few  of  them  are 
clothed,  and  many  of  them  are  greatly  im¬ 
proved.  Your  minister  can  do  little  without 
I  your  kind  encouragement  and  assistance, 
i  but  with  it  he  may  do  much ;  and  your 
I  church,  which  is  now  a  praise  in  your 
I  neighbourhood,  may  possibly  become  an 
;  example  to  a  considerable  part  of  this  king- 
!  dom.  It  is  therefore  your  duty,”  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “  as  members  of  the  Church,  to  act 
for  the  good  of  the  Church ;  as  citizens  and 
subjects,  to  act  for  the  preservation  of  i)eace ; 
as  Christians,  to  act  for  the  praise  and  glory 
of  God ;  and  as  Englishmen,  to  act  for  the 
security  of  your  own  religious  rites  and 
liberties,  without  listening  to,  and  without 
fearing,  any  ])cr8ons  who  may  feel  them¬ 
selves  dis]K)scd  to  deprive  you  of  them.” 

From  another  sermon,  entitled  The  Bless¬ 
edness  of  a  Christian  s  Death,  we  find  that 
Mrs.  Sarah  Quarles,  in  memory  of  whom  it 
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was  preached,  had  been  a  great  benefactor 
to  the  church  of  Nayland.  After  commend¬ 
ing  the  meekness,  lowliness  of  mind,  per¬ 
severing  quietness  and  mildness  of  spirit,  the 
patience  and  charity  of  this  Christian  gen¬ 
tlewoman,  he  alludes  to  her  zeal  to  the 
Church  of  England,  "  which  will  always  be 
acknowledged,  from  the  provision  she  has 
made  for  the  better  accommodation  of  a 
minister  to  serve  the  Church  in  this  place ; 
which,  thougli  not  w'anted  at  present,  may 
be  of  much  future  benefit,  and  prevent  this 
church  and  parisli  from  being  neglected 
hereafter,  as  they  have  been  in  time  past. 
If  they  who  have  robbed,  destroyed,  and 
profaned  churches,  have  been  visited  by  the 
just  judgment  of  God,  whereof  we  have 
notorious  instances  in  the  history  of  this 
country,'  they  who  contribute  to  their  sup¬ 
port  may  justly  expect  to  be  blessed  in 
themselves,  and  in  those  who  succeed  to 
their  jrossessions.  The  Church,  therefore, 
which  owes  so  much  to  her,  ought  at  least 
to  j)ay  the  present  debt  of  respect  and  gra¬ 
titude  to  her  memory ;  and  it  would  scarcely 
have  been  decent  in  me  to  have  omitted  it.” 

Hut  all  Jones’s  parishioners  w’ere  not  like 
the  elect  lady  here  so  honourably  mentioned. 
From  a  sermon  preached  on  the  occasion  of 
two  young  women  doing  penance  in  the 
church,  as  well  as  from  two  discourses  to 
his  parishioners  of  Paston — a  small  living 
which  he  had  obtained  in  exchange  for 
Pluekley — on  The  Duty  of  hearing  the  Church, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  some  of  his  flock 
had  not  escajHid  the  prevailing  immorality 
and  fanaticism  of  the  times.  It  was  to  the 
same  jHJople  that  he  addressed  A  Preser¬ 
vative  against  the  Publications  dispersed  by 
modem  Socinians. 

(To  l>e  concluded  in  next  Numlicr.) 


TITHES  AND  FllEE-WILL  OFEEllINGS. 
Fkom  the  very  beginning  of  the  world,  Almighty  God 
hai  required  mankind  to  give  back  to  him  a  part  of 
the  temporal  good*  which  he  grants  them,  in  token 
of  gratitude  to  him  for  all  the  blessings  be  bestows 
on  them,  and  in  token  of  their  acknowledgment 
of  him  as  the  supreme  Lord  and  Sovereign  of  the 
whole  universe,  and  all  it  contains.  Uf  this  we 
have  a  proof  in  the  otlerings  which  Cain  and  Abel 
made  to  the  Lord.  We  read  that  **  Cain  brought 
of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  an  nfTering  tinto  the 
Lord;  and  Abel,  he  also  hronght  uf  the  lirstlings 
of  his  flock,  and  uf  the  fat  thereof.”  By  these 
sscrifleet  or  oflVrings,  which  Cain  and  Abel  pre- 

'  See  Sir  Henry  Spolman's  little  work,  De  non  lemeran- 
tit  StcUtiit, 


sented  to  Almighty  God,  they  acknowledged  that 
he  had  a  right  in  every  man's  goods,  and  that  a 
certain  portion  of  their  substance  was  to  be  given 
to  him,  as  tribute  due  to  him  as  their  heavenly 
King. 

Here  it  seems  we  have  clear  evidence  that  from 
the  first  God  has  demanded,  as  his  own,  a  certain 
portion  out  of  every  one’s  property.  Now  the  ques. 
tion  is.  What  is  this  portion,  which  God  has  from 
the  beginning  claimed  as  his  right  and  tribute  ? 
From  the  practice  of  the  patriarchs,  who  lived 
after  the  time  of  Cain  and  Abel,  we  learn  that  the 
portion  which,  it  appears  from  their  offerings,  God 
requires  to  be  p.iid  back  to  him,  out  of  every  one’s 
temporal  goods,  is  a  tithe,  or  tenth  part.  The  por¬ 
tion  of  their  goods  which  Abraham  and  Jacob  gave 
to  God,  as  due  to  him  hy  right,  was  a  tenth  of  all. 
They  paid  to  him  tithes  of  all  they  had.  It  was 
not  left  to  their  choice  to  give  tess  than  a  tenth 
part  —  they  might  give  more,  but  could  not  give 
less. 

We  are  told  that  Jacob  made  a  vow  to  give  to 
God  a  tenth  of  all  his  substance,  i/  the  Almighty 
would  protect  him  ;  but  his  making  this  vow  docs 
not  mean  that  his  giving  to  the  Lord  a  tenth  of  all 
he  had  was  a  thing  that  he  might  or  might  not  do 
as  he  pleased — his  vow  was  no  more  than  a  pro¬ 
mise  to  give  to  God  what  was  bejore  due  to  him  : 
as  in  our  vow  at  baptism  we  promise  a  service  to 
.Almighty  God,  which  he  requires  as  his  due  before 
we  make  the  vow ;  our  vow  only  binds  us  the  more 
strongly  to  do  what  we  are  already  required  to  do. 
A  tenth  part,  then,  was,  it  seems,  the  portion  which 
God  required  out  of  every  one’s  income  in  the 
lime  of  the  patriarchs.  Afterwards,  when  God 
gave  his  law  to  the  Israelites,  this  law,  already  in 
force,  by  which  he  claimed  as  his  a  part  of  every 
man’s  property,  was  continued  and  more  plainly 
enjoined,  and  a  tenth  was  expressly  specihed,  as 
the  part  which  was  to  be  given  him,  out  of  all  the 
produce  of  the  land,  as  well  as  of  all  personal  pro¬ 
perty.  In  Levii.  xxvii.  30,  it  is  declared,  **  All  the 
lithe  of  the  land  is  the  Lord’s.” 

And  this  divine  law,  by  which  men  are  to  offer 
a  tithe  or  tenth  part  of  all  they  possess,  as  a  sa¬ 
cred  tribute  due  to  God,  which  was  in  force  in 
the  beginning,  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  end 
under  the  Mosaic  law,  is  in  force  still  under  the 
Gospel. 

That  this  law  is  binding  upon  Christians  under 
the  Gospel,  as  well  as  it  was  upon  God’s  ancient 
people,  is  very  evident  from  the  110th  Psalm. 
Therein  Christ  is  said  to  be  “a  priest  for  ever 
after  the  order  of  Melchisedec,”  i.  e.  that  Melchisc- 
dec  in  his  priesthood  was  a  type  or  figure  of  Christ 
in  his  priesthood.  Now  of  Melchisedec,  who  lived 
before  the  Mosaic  law,  we  are  told  that  he  was  a 
king  and  a  priest,  and  that  when  Abraham,  on  a 
certain  occasion,  returned  victorious  over  his  ene¬ 
mies,  he  blessed  Abraham,  and  took  tithes  of  him, 
received  from  him  the  tenth  of  all  the  goods  he  had 
gotten,  i.  e.  Abraham  paid  the  tithes  due  from  him 
to  Almighty  God  to  Melchisedec,  as  the  priest  and 
servant  of  God.  The  actions,  therefore,  which  are 
recorded  of  Melchisedec's  priesthood  are,  that  he 
blessed,  and  received  tithes  ;  and  since  our  Saviour 
Christ  is  declared  to  be  a  priest  for  ever  after  the 
order  of  Melchisedec,  he  must  for  ever  exercise 
the  same  priestly  actions  which  Melchisedec  did. 
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He  ever  bleteeti  and  ever  takei  titlici.  He  ever 
bleasea  the  faithful,  who  are  the  apirilual  deaccnd- 
ants  of  Abraham,  and  in  return  ne  ever  receivca 
tithea  from  them.  Conaequently,  Chriatiana  who  are 
of  the  apiritual  deacendanta  of  Abraham,  and  re¬ 
ceive  perpetual  bleatioga  from  Chriat,  are  bound, 
aa  Abraham  waa,  to  ahew  him  perpetual  thankful- 
ne<ia  in  return,  by  ^ving  him  titbee. 

St.  Paul,  in  proving  the  perpetual  prieathood  of 
Chriat,  aayt,  “  Melchiaedec  taiceth  tithea,  of  whom 
it  ia  witneaaed  that  he  liveth  meaning  that  Chriat 
our  Melchiaedec  ia  witneaaed  by  hia  apoatlea,  who 
ate  and  drank  with  him  after  he  roae  from  the 
dead,  to  he  atill  alive ;  and,  therefore,  by  virtue  of 
bia  prieathood,  he  atill  receivea  tithea  from  men, 
for  Melchiaedec,  ao  long  aa  he  lived,  took  tithea, 
hut  Chriat  liveth  for  ever ;  therefore  he  for  ever 
taketh  tithea.  He  roae  from  the  dead,  and  aacend- 
ed  into  heaven,  where  he  reigiia  a  king  and'a  prieat 
for  ever ;  and,  ao  long  aa  the  world  ahall  laat,  will 
require  tithea,  a  tenth  of  all  their  income  aet  apart 
for  him,  from  all  who  receive  the  beuefita  of  hia 
prieathood. 

The  tithea  which  it  thua  appeara  Chriatiana  are 
bound  to  pqy  to  Chriat,  are  included  in  thoae  free¬ 
will  offeringa  which  the  paalmiat  foretold  ahould  be 
“  offered  to  him  by  the  people,  in  the  day  of  hia 
power,"  after  hia  aacenaion,  aa  part  of  the  worahip 
due  to  him.  And  we  may  juatly  conclude  that  the 
Hol^  Spirit  of  God  laya  ao  much  atreea  upon 
Chrut’a  taking  tithe,  now  that  he  ia  aacended  aa 
our  high  prieat  into  heaven,  becauae  all  men  are 
greedy  enough  for  bia  bleuing,  but  very  averae  to 
give  him  tithe  in  return.  None  will  deny  Chriat 
to  be  a  prieat  who  perpetually  bleaaea,  but  few  like 
to  hear  of  hia  perpetual  taking  of  lithe.  It  ia  evi¬ 
dent,  however,  that  aince  he  ia  “  a  prieat  for  ever 
after  the  order  of  Melchiaedec,"  he  demanda  a 
tenth  part  of  all  their  aubatance  from  thoae  who 
live  under  the  Gospel,  no  leaa  than  he  did  from 
thoae  who  lived  before,  and  under  the  law  of  Moaea ; 
for  aa  he  waa  a  prieat,  and  took  tithe  in  the  person 
of  Melchiaedec,  hia  type  or  repreaentative  before 
the  law,  ao,  aa  he  ia  atill  alive,  and  atill  holda  the 
aelf-aame  prieathood,  he  continuea  a  prieat,  and 
takea  tithe,  under  the  Goapel,  after  the  law.  Con¬ 
aequently,  all  Chriatiana,  aa  they  hope  for  Chriat’a 
bleuing,  are  bound  to  give  him  a  tenth  part  of  all 
their  aubatance. 

The  giving  back  of  a  part,  then,  of  all  that  men 
have,  and  that  part  a  tenth  part,  ia  a  aer  vice  which  God 
ordained  to  be  done  to  himaelf,  before  the  law,  even 
under  the  law,  and  which  ia  to  continue  to  be  done 
to  him  under  the  Gospel,  till  the  end  of  the  world. 
Hence  it  followa  that  a  tithe,  or  tenth  part-,  of  all 
that  Chriatiana  have  ia  not  their  own ;  it  ia  the 
Lord’a — it  must  be  set  apart  for  him,  to  be  laid  out 
in  some  way  in  hia  service. 

But  a  tenth  part  of  their  income  ia  not  all  that 
God  expects  from  hia  people — a  tenth  part  is  spe¬ 
cified  aa  the  least  they  are  to  give  to  his  service. 
He  expects  that  every  one  ahould  give  him  free- 
ttill  offeringi  of  hia  substance,  according  aa  he  bleasea 
him,  in  addition  to  a  tenth  of  all.  In  the  same  way 
as  when  he  commands  one  day  of  seven  to  be  uni¬ 
versally  and  nccea^hrily  kept  holy,  be  ia  pleased 
that  the  Church  ahould  hallow  other  days  besides 
to  him,  even  of  the  six.  Thus  we  find  that  in  the 
time  of  the  patriarchs,  besides  tithes,  which  may  in 


one  sense  be  called  free-will  offerings,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  to  be  given  freely,  readily,  and  cheer¬ 
fully,  the  faithful  offered  to  God  other  free-will 
offerings.  They  honoured  him  with  the  choicest 
and  beat  of  their  substance. 

In  the  time  of  the  Mosaic  law,  the  injunction 
of  the  Lord  to  hia  people  waa,  that  “  every  man  of 
them  ahould  give  as  he  waa  able,  according  to  the 
bleuing  of  the  Lord  his  God,  which  he  had  given 
him."  Accordingly,  we  read  that  the  Israelites,  at 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  particularly  at 
Euter  and  Pentecost,  and  at  the  Feast  of  Taber¬ 
nacles,  offered  to  the  Lord,  in  addition  to  their 
tithes,  presents  of  the  first-fruits  of  their  corn,  and 
wine,  and  oil,  and  cattle — the  chief  of  all  their  in¬ 
crease — and  they  did  not  appear  before  him  in  hit 
house  with  empty  hand,  but  would  have  thought  it 
disrespectful  and  undutiful  to  the  Lord  their  King 
to  come  before  him  there  without  bringing  with 
them  some  offering  to  him,  either  of  money  or  of  the 
produce  of  the  earth.  Thus,  in  the  book  of  Deutero¬ 
nomy,  mention  is  made  of  the  burnt-oflerings,  and 
sacrifices,  and  heave-offerings,  and  vows,  and  free¬ 
will  offerings,  and  firstlings  of  their  herds  and  of 
their  flocks,  which,  as  well  as  their  tithes,  they 
were  to  offer  to  God.  And  a  corresponding  obli¬ 
gation  is  laid  on  Christians  under  the  Gospel ;  for 
under  the  Gospel  the  divine  precept  to  Christians 
is,  "  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every  one  lay 
by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath  prospered  him."  And 
surely,  if  it  were  not  thought  too  much  to  offer  to 
God  free-will  offerings  besides  tithes  in  the  time 
of  the  law,  it  cannot  be  thought  too  much  to  do  the 
same  in  the  time  of  the  Gospel.  As  the  bleuings 
conferred  in  the  Gospel  are  greater  and  more  ex¬ 
cellent,  should  not  the  free-will  offerings  of  Chris¬ 
tians  be  larger  than  those  under  the  law  f 

If  we  look  to  the  practice  of  the  Christians  at 
Jerusalem  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  Gospel,  we 
shall  find  that  they  acted  upon  this  principle — they 
far  outdid  any  thing  that  was  done  under  the  law 
— they  freely  parted  with  all  their  goods  for  God's 
service;  and  afterwards,  when  the  necessities  of 
the  Church  did  nut  require  the  surrender  of  all 
their  property  for  the  common  support  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  Christians  who  were  possessed  of  estates  paid 
tithes — the  tenth  of  the  produce  of  their  land — 
and,  in  addition,  gladly  obeyed  the  apostle’s  in¬ 
junction,  to  offer  to  Almighty  God,  in  his  house,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  free-will  offerings  of  their 
alms  and  oblations,  as  God  had  prospered  them ; 
and  out  of  this  sacred  fund  of  tithes  and  offerings, 
as  at  the  first,  "  distribution  was  made  to  every 
one,  according  as  he  had  need."  And  this  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  first  Christians,  which  has  been  followed 
by  all  Christian  people  in  all  succeeding  ages,  the 
Church  now  requires  to  be  continued ;  because, 
what  Christianity  requires  of  its  professors  in  one 
age,  it  requires  in  every  age  ;  for,  however  people 
may  disregard  its  precepts,  Christianity  and  its 
requirements  is,  like  its  divine  Author,  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 

Can  we  doubt,  then,  that  part  of  the  worship 
which  God  demands  from  us  is,  to  give  him  a  por¬ 
tion  of  our  substance  ?  and  that  the  portion  he  hat 
ordained  for  himself  from  the  beginning  is  a  tenth 
of  our  income,  as  the  least  we  are  to  give  himt 
and  that,  in  addition  to  this  tithe,  we  arc  to  offer 
him  free-will  offerings  according  as  he  blesses  ust 
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It  may  be  objected,  that  Chrittiant  are  not  bound 
to  give  a  tenth  part  of  all  their  substance  to  God, 
u  they  were  who  lived  before  Christianity,  because 
no  express  command  to  pay  tithes  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Gospel.  Hut  the  reason  why  there  is  no 
direct  command  with  regard  to  the  payment  of 
tithes  in  the  Gospel  appears  to  be  this,  that  the 
divine  law  which  required  them  was  already  in 
force  when  the  Gospel  was  introduced,— it  had 
never  been  abolished,  and  therefore  it  was  unne¬ 
cessary  to  repeat  it.  Under  the  law,  which  con¬ 
strained  obedience  by  fear,  payment  of  tithes  was 
commanded  under  penalty  of  vengeance  from  Hea¬ 
ven  ;  but  the  Gospel,  which  constrains  obedience 
by  love,  does  not  specify  the  exact  amount  men 
are  to  pay ;  because  persuading  men  first  freely 
to  give  themselves  to  God,  it  does  not  doubt  that 
they  who  do  so  will  freely  give  more  than  a  tenth 
of  their  goods  for  his  service ;  and  this,  as  we  have 
Men,  the  first  Christians  did.  And  when,  from 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  Church,  they  were 
not  called  upon  to  give  so  largely,  by  yet  paying 
to  the  Lord  tithes  of  what  they  had,  as  the  least 
they  could  offer  him,  they  acknowledged  a  tenth 
to  ^  his  right 

Since,  then,  God  claims  as  his  own  a  tenth  part 
of  all  our  substance  by  an  ordinance  for  ever,  in 
the  same  way  that  he  claims  as  his  own  one  day 
out  of  seven  of  our  time,  not  to  pay  tithes,  whether 
it  be  of  the  produce  of  the  field,  or  of  the  gain  of 
the  shop,  or  the  warehouse,  or  of  nay  personal 
goods — for  they  are  all  the  fruits  of  God’s  bless¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  the  produce  of  the  field,  and  he 
therefore  reasonably  requires  a  tribute  out  of  them 
also — is  to  be  guilty  of  robbing  God,  for  it  is  to  take 
from  God  that  which,  by  his  own  law,  he  has  con¬ 
secrated  to  his  own  use. 

Having  now  seen  how  clearly  the  right  of  God 
to  a  tenth  part  at  least  in  every  one's  income  is 
established  in  Scripture,  it  remains  to  consider  in 
what  way  the  Almighty  is  pleased  to  dispose  of  the 
tithes  and  offerings  which  he  requires  from  men. 
Pint,  with  part  of  them  he  maintains  his  minis¬ 
ters.  In  the  Old  Testament  he  says,  “  I  have 
given  Levi  all  the  tenth  in  Israel  for  his  inherit¬ 
ance.”  And  in  the  New  Testament,  speaking  by 
St.  Paul,  he  says,  ”  Do  ye  not  know  that  they  who 
minister  about  holy  things  live  of  the  sacrifice, 
and  they  who  wait  at  the  altar  are  partakers  with 
the  altar  ?  even  so  hath  the  Lord  also  ordained 
that  they  who  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  of 
the  Gospel meaning,  that  as  the  priests  and 
Levites  had  their  maintenance  out  of  that  which  was 
oH'ered  unto  God  in  the  law,  so  God  has  ordained 
that  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  should  be  main¬ 
tained  out  of  that  which  is  offered  and  consecrated 
to  him  in  the  Gospel.  And  again,  “  Who  gocth  a 
warfare  at  his  own  cost  7”  i.  e.  the  soldier  is  sup¬ 
ported,  not  at  his  own  cost,  but  that  of  the  party 
or  individual  in  whose  cause  he  serves.  So  that, 
properly  speaking,  the  people  do  not  maintain  the 
ministers  of  God,  but  God  himself  maintains  them 
out  of  his  own  portion.  The  tithes  and  the  offer¬ 
ings  made  in  church  do  not  belong  to  God’s  mi¬ 
nisters,  but  to  God;  and  he  is  pleased  to  make 
over  a  principal  part  of  them  to  his  ministers  for 
their  support:  consequently,  to  withhold  payment 
of  those  tithes  and  offerings  out  of  which  God’s 
ministers  are  supported,  ia  not  to  rob  them,  but  to 


rob  God ;  and  to  continue  to  live  on  knowingly  in 
so  great  a  sin  is  to  live  under  a  curse.  And  since 
the  right  to  tithes  of  the  produce  of  the  land  is 
God’s,  no  minister  of  his  can  relinquish  the  right 
to  any  portion  of  them ;  for  that  is  to  give  up  what 
is  not  his  own,  but  another’s,  even  God’s ;  and 
what  is  only  made  over  to  him  by  that  other  as  a 
recompense  for  his  services.  Another  part  of  the 
tithes  and  offerings  due  to  God  he  lays  out  on  the 
poor  of  his  Church,  on  the  widows  and  orphans, 
the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  needy;  and  another 
part  he  wills  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  his 
sanctuary,  to  the  repairing,  beautifying,  or  general 
service  of  his  house.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
the  rule  by  which  a  certain  portion  must  be  given 
to  God  out  of  all  the  temporal  goods  of  every  one 
who  enjoys  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  which 
portion  we  ascertain  from  God’s  word  to  be  a 
tenth,  is  binding  upon  every  one  of  us,  always, 
however,  with  limitation,  according  to  the  rules 
of  charity  and  mercy  in  cases  of  extremity,  wherein 
a  willing  mind  may  be  accepted  instead  of  pay¬ 
ment.  Our  duty  is  to  set  apart  a  tenth,  or  the 
amount  of  a  tenth,  of  all  our  worldly  goods  for 
the  service  of  God — the  least  we  can  offer  him  is 
a  tenth  of  our  income.  And  in  proportion  as 
we  hope  for  his  blessing,  we  must  offer  him,  be¬ 
sides,  free-will  offerings  as  we  are  able,  according 
as  he  blesses  us. 

The  place  recommended  in  Scripture  as  the 
most  appropriate  for  us  to  offer  our  personal 
tithes  and  free-will  offerings  due  from  us  to  God, 
is  the  house  of  God ;  but  if  we  do  not  bring  them 
all  to  his  house,  we  must  lay  them  out  elsewhere 
on  some  pious  or  charitable  purpose. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  Are  the  poor  required  to 
pay  to  God  a  tenth  of  their  earnings!  Yes,  as¬ 
suredly  :  no  exemption  is  made  in  regard  of  any 
class.  AH  are  to  give;  and  what  is  thus  given 
goes  to  form  a  general  fund,  out  of  which  the 
Almighty  permits  distribution  to  be  made  to  the 
several  members  of  his  Church,  as  every  one  has 
need,  as  was  done  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity; 
so  that  the  tenth  paid  by  the  poor  man  often  re¬ 
turns  to  him  with  increase,  and  enriched  moreover 
with  the  blessing  of  God.  Whatever  our  circum¬ 
stances  may  be,  we  may  not  expect  the  blessing  of 
Christ  our  High  Priest  so  long  as  we  withhold 
from  him  our  tithes,  whether  it  be,  as  before  ob¬ 
served,  of  the  produce  of  the  field,  or  of  the  gain 
of  the  workshop,  or  the  warehouse,  or  of  our 
bodily  labour. 

Unless  men  of  all  degrees  see  the  necessity  of 
acting  on  this  principle,  and  do  act  upon  it,  they 
will  not  honour  God  with  their  substance  in  that 
proportion  which  Christianity  requires.  They  may, 
under  the  influence  of  some  occasional  excitement, 
from  witnessing  some  object  of  distress,  or  from 
having  some  strong  appeal  made  to  their  feelings 
in  behalf  of  some  particular  object,  now  and  then 
make  sotoe  small  and  insignificant  contributions 
in  God’s  service — insignificant,  i.e.  when  compared 
with  their  means ;  but  the  stream  of  their  charity, 
not  springing  from  a  right  source,  will  soon  cease 
to  flow,  or  it  will  flow  only  occasionally  and  scantily, 
in  a  way  in  which  no  blessing  will  attend  it.  But 
when  we  acquire  the  habit  of  making  our  contribu¬ 
tions  from  the  principle  that  it  is  our  bounden 
duty  as  Christians  to  give  regularly  a  fixed  sum  or 
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portion  out  of  all  we  haTe,  in  return  for  the  blesi*  i 
inga,.apiritual  and  temporal,  with  which  God  baa 
enriched  ua,  the  atream  of  our  liberality  will  not 
burat  out  only  occasionally,  it  will  need  no  excite-  , 
ment  to  call  it  forth,  but  it  will  flow  on,  without 
interruption,  in  a  calm  and  continuous  course  to 
the  end  of  our  life.  Then,  too,  our  tithes,  and  |j 
our  alma,  and  our  oblations,  being  offered  from  , 
the  motive  and  in  the  proportion  which  God  hat 
appointed,  will  meet  with  the  acceptance  and  bless-  , 
ing  at  his  hand  which  he  bat  promised  them. 

C.  M.M. 


BAPTIS.M  AND  REGISTRATION.' 

These  are  many  false  notions  afloat  about  the 
registration  of  births  under  the  new  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and,  as  some  of  these  are  likely  to  prove 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  religion,  it  it  needful 
to  explain  what  the  law  does  and  what  the  law 
does  not  require  of  you.  This  shall  be  done  at 
briefly  as  possible. 

I.  The  People  nol  required  to  give  nolice. 

It  is  very  commonly  believed  that  when  a  child 
is  born,  the  father  or  tome  other  person  is  bound 
to  go  to  the  registrar’s  office  to  give  notice  of  the 
birth,  or  that  otherwise  he  it  liable  to  be  fined. 

Now,  I  assure  you,  this  is  all  a  mistake;  and  , 
since  a  very  general  misapprehension  exists  on  | 
this  point,  it  is  but  an  act  of  justice  to  the  people  , 
to  make  them  understand  that  the  law  does  not 
impose  upon  them  an  oppressive  burden,  which 
might  prove  a  serious  inconvenience  to  them,  espe¬ 
cially  in  rural  districts,  where  the  registrar  lives 
at  a  distance. 

The  law  does  not  require  anybody  to  go  to  the 
rcgister-oHice  to  give  notice  of  the  birth  of  a  child. 
You  are  not  required  to  go  to  the  registrar,  though 
you  may  give  notice  if  you  choose ;  whereas  the 
registrar  is  **  required  to  inform  himself  carefully 
of  every  birth  which  shall  happen  within  bis  dis¬ 
trict,"  and  you  are  to  give  the  particulars  required 
to  be  registered,  “  upon  being  requested  so  to  do," 
within  forty-two  days  after  the  birth  of  your  child. 

2.  Your  Children  may  be  chrielened  at  well  before  at  * 
after  Regitlralioit.  ' 

It  is  often  said,  that  children  cannot  be  baptised  ^ 
or  christened  till  their  births  have  been  registered  i 
at  the  registrar's  office.  It  is  really  a  shame  that  | 
such  a  notion  should  be  credited  in  this  Christian  ^ 
country.  ^  Registration  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  | 
with  baptism,  nor  may  a  mere  state-enactment  in-  j 
terfere  in  any  way  with  a  holy  sacrament  of  the 
Church.  Y  ou  may  bring  your  children  to  be  chris¬ 
tened  at  church  as  soon  as  you  like — the  sooner 
the  belter — whether  they  have  been  registered  or 
not,  just  as  you  could  before  the  new  law. 

3.  Hegitlralion  no  Snbtlilule  for  Baptism. 

Another  unchristian  notion  is,  that  registration 
is  as  good  as  baptism,  and  that,  if  the  child’s  birth 
is  registered  there  is  no  need  to  have  it  baptised. 
This  is  tbe  most  fatal  mistake  of  all,  and  would  in 
fact  deprive  your  infants  of  the  greatest  blessing 
they  can  receive.  Nothing  can  supply  the  want  of 
baptism,  “  wherein  we  are  made  members  of  Christ, 
children  of  God,  and  inheritors  of  tbe  kingdom  of 
heaven."  (See  tbe  Baptismal  Service  in  your  I’rayer- 

■  Tracts  on  Cliristian  Doctrine  and  I’rscticp,  No.  ‘i7. 
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book.)  All  the  registering  in  the  world  cannot 
make  people  Christians ;  for  registering  the  birth 
is  a  mere  civil  or  state  affair,  a  worldly  business, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion;  whereu 
baptism  is  a  sacrament,  ordained  by  Christ  him¬ 
self,  as  the  means  whereby  we  receive  spiritual 
blessings  and  privileges,  and  are  placed  in  a  "stale 
of  salvation.”  Observe,  it  is  baptism,  not  regis¬ 
tration,  that  entitles  your  children  to  Christirn  bu¬ 
rial  with  tbe  service  of  tbe  Church. 

4.  The  Same  given  only  at  Baplitm. 

The  mistake  last  noticed,  of  confounding  regis¬ 
tration  with  baptism,  is  chiefly  made  by  th^  who, 
when  they  talk  of  christening,  improperly  call  it 
"  naming,"  as  if  giving  a  name  was  the  chief  part 
of  baptism.  One  can  hardly  be  surprised,  that 
people  who  have  been  accustomed  to  look  only  to 
the  worldly  advantage  of  a  church-register  in  tep- 
tism  should  be  ready  to  believe  that  any  other  legal 
registration  will  do  as  well.  But,  in  strict  propri¬ 
ety,  the  new  registration  is  not  calculated  to  answer 
their  purpose,  because  Christian  children  can  be 
"  named  "  only  at  baptism.  The  Christian  name  is 
then  given,  according  to  Scripture  practice,  as  s 
sign  and  memorial  that  the  child  is  dedicated  to 
Go<l.  And  therefore  Christian  parents  must  not 
give  a  name  to  the  registrar  to  be  publicly  enrolled 
before  baptism.  For,  properly,  the  child  has  no 
name,  and  cannot  have,  till  it  is  christened. 

Nor  does  the  new  Registration-Act  require  a 
name  to  be  entered  when  the  child's  birth  is  regis¬ 
tered  before  it  has  been  baptised.  The  registrar 
is  directed  always  to  put  down  whether  the  child 
is  a  boy  or  a  girl,  while  he  is  only  to  insert  tbe 
“  name,  if  [it  has]  any ;”  and  a  blank  column  is 
left  purposely  in  every  page  of  his  book,  in  which  to 
add  the  name  on  its  being  afterwards  given  in  bap¬ 
tism,  and  the  clergy  are  lurniahed  with  certifirate- 
forms  to  authorise  tbe  registrar  to  make  this  addi¬ 
tion.  If,  then,  you  want  your  children  named,  the 
registrar  of  births  is  not  the  officer  ordained  for  this 
purpose.  The  answer  to  the  question,  "  Who  gave 
you  that  name  t"  is,  "  My  godfathers  and  godmo¬ 
thers  in  my  baptism."  The  new  act  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  contradict  or  supersede  the  catechism. 
Religious  propriety  does  not  allow  of  the  name 
being  given  before  baptism,  and  the  law  does  not 
require  it.  But  somepeisoiis  will  perhaps  answer, 
that  though  the  name  can  only  be  actually  given  in 
baptism,  yet  there  is  no  harm  in  letting  the  regis¬ 
trar  pul  down  the  name  that  is  intended  to  be 
given.  No  harm!  Who  can  say  this!  If  it  be 
departure  from  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  God 
in  all  ages,  that  a  |iublic  officer  should  enrol  the 
names  of  children  in  a  national  registration- book 
as  Christian  names  before  they  have  been  made 
Christians,  and  have  received  their  names  then 
given  in  token  of  their  being  made  Christians 
.  — who  will  affirm  that  no  harm  will  come  of 
it  ?  Assuredly  the  practice  is  both  mischievous 
and  improper.  Ignorant  and  careless  parents,  who 
i  think  only  of  naming  their  children,  will  be  led  to 
substitute  this  registration  for  baptism.  At  sll 
events,  they  will  be  tempted  to  delay  baptism  when 
one  inducement  to  bring  their  children  to  church 
is  removed.  And  of  course  this  registration  name 
I  will  never  in  after-life  recall  to  the  mind  the  pri- 
i  vileges  and  responsibilities  of  baptism. 
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C,  H'Mal  it  required  of  Churchmen  t 
Do  you  a>k,  then,  what  ia  required  of  church- 
^  >ople  in  this  matter  t  Simply  to  mind  their  duty 
I  to  their  children’s  aoula  by  bringing  them  early  to 
the  church  to  be  baptised,  which  they  are  enjoined 
to  do  on  “  the  first  or  second  Sunday  next  after 
,  their  birth,  or  other  holy-day  falling  between,” — 

I  sod  to  leave  the  registrar  to  do  bis  duty,  which  is 
tn  inform  himself  of  every  birth  which  shall  happen 
.  within  his  district. 

Observe,  your  children  are  registered  at  church 
immediately  after  baptism,  just  as  they  were  before. 
The  name  that  is  then  given  them,  the  names,  resi¬ 
dences,  and  calling  of  their  parents,  are  entered, 
and  a  copy  of  this  register  can  at  any  time  be  fur¬ 
nished.  Tliis  Church-register  is  as  much  a  legal 
document,  and  as  valid  in  a  court  of  justice,  as  any 
other  registration,  and  fully  answers  all  ordinary 
purposes,  and  many  purposes  fur  which  a  mere  re¬ 
gister  of  hiitha  is  insufticient.  It  is  true  that  the 
Church-register  is  mostly  a  register  of  baptisms, 
not  of  births ;  but  this  makes  no  material  ditler- 
ence  where  you  do  your  duly  by  bringing  your 
children  to  the  font  soon  after  their  bit  th,  as  the 
Church  enjoins.  Churchmen,  therefore,  need  not 
I  trouble  themselves  about  any  other  than  the  Church- 
registration.  The  case  of  course  is  dilferent  with 
I  dissenters.  It  was  at  the  instance  of  dissenters, 
•nd  to  supply  the  imperfections  of  their  registers, 
that  this  new  law  was  made ;  and  they  do  well  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  security  provided  by  the 
new  system  of  registraiioti.  But  churchmen  have 
no  occasion  for  anxiety  on  this  point.  Nevertbe- 
IrM,  if  you  have  any  desire  to  have  your  child's 
birth  entered  in  the  registrar's  book,  and  he  has  not 
called  upon  you  for  this  purpose,  there  is  no  harm 
I  in  giving  him  notice,  if  you  do  not  mind  the  trouble 
I  of  going  to  his  office.  But  reiiieiiiber,  on  no  account 
whatever  let  him  put  down  a  Christian  name  for 
your  child  if  it  has  not  yet  received  a  name  in 
baptism.  The  Christian  name  can  be  added,  if 
desired,  afterwards,  and  a  certificate  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  clergyman  fur  this  purpose. 

{  U.  f’intt  and  Penaltiet. 

I  1  have  already  stated,  that  you  incur  no  fine  for 
not  giving  the  registrar  notice  of  your  child's  birth; 
nor  IS  there  a  word  of  truth  in  the  rest  of  the  re- 
purts  about  fines  and  penalties.  These  have  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  misconduct  of  the  registrars,  not  of  the 
people,  except  where  they  **  willully  make  a  false 
sMtenieiit  touching  any  of  the  particulars  to  be  re¬ 
gistered.”  If  ihe  registrar  does  not  call  till  your 
child  is  more  than  six  weeks  old,  in  this  case  you 
are  not  required  to  answer  his  questions  at  all,  nor 
can  you  then  have  your  child  registered  by  him 
without  a  fee  of  It.  (id.,  which  he  can  charge  till 
the  child  is  six  mouths  old,  after  which  age  he  is 
forbidden  to  register  any  child  under  a  penalty  of 
SUf.  Whereas  you  can  always  have  your  child  bap¬ 
tised  and  registered  at  church,  whatever  be  its  age. 


THE  EAGLE  AND  THE  HON.' 

There  was  once  a  fair  maiden  called  Alfliild.'i. 
bhe  dwelt  on  the  high  Norwegian  mountains,  near 

'  From  the  (iennan  of  De  hi  Motto  Fouque,  extracted 
from  a  beautiful  volume  entitleil  HnmaHhc  Fieliou,  SelecI 
I  Tala  frum  IMt  Otrman,  Bums,  ItiU. 


to  the  sea,  in  an  old  castle  known  far  and  wide,  on 
account  of  strange  apparitions  which  were  seen 
there.  Alfliilda  was  the  fairest  and  wisest  of  all 
maidens.  When  any  one  was  so  favoured  as  to  he 
allowed  to  gaze  on  the  heavenly  blue  of  her  eyes 
and  the  noble  features  of  her  fair  face,  shaded 
by  dark  locks,  he  received,  as  it  were,  new  life. 
Minstrels  were  inspired  to  lofty  strains ;  warriors 
to  victorious  deeds.  But  all  who  had  hitherto  vied 
for  the  love  of  the  beauteous  lady  had  been  re¬ 
jected  with  a  dignity  and  majesty  which  for  ever 
forbade  their  return.  Already  was  it  said  that  Alf- 
hilda,  too  exalted  for  earthly  love,  and  guarded  by 
the  spirit-ancestors  of  her  wonderful  race,  neither 
could  nor  would  give  herself  to  mortal  man. 

Then  it  came  to  pass  that  a  young  Swedish  hero, 
of  great  renown  and  graceful  pretence,  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Norway.  His  name  was  Sywald ;  and 
he  was  but  now  returning  to  his  northern  home 
from  a  glorious  expedition  in  the  south.  Now, 
also,  he  heard  of  the  beauty  of  Alfhilda,  and  pon¬ 
dered  how  he  could  obtain  a  sight  of  the  far-famed 
maiden. 

“  What  will  it  avail  you?”  said  the  old  warrior- 
minstrel  Wehrniund,  of  whom  he  had  asked  coun¬ 
sel.  “  You  can  as  little  win  her  love  aa  any  other 
mortal.  And  if  the  wonderful  majesty  of  the  maiden 
pierce  through  you  heart  and  soul,  and  you  sail 
forth  again  into  the  wide  world  full  of  keen  sorrow, 
you  can  only  reproach  yourself  for  having  per¬ 
versely  pierced  your  heart  with  your  own  spear.” 

“Ah,  Wehrmund,  so  skilled  in  song,”  sighed  the 
knight,  “how  very,  very  old  you  have  become  since 
you  invented  your  sweet  lays  on  the  banks  of  the 
Uhine  !  Oh,  1  pray  you,  noble  skald,  call  back  to 
your  remembrance  how  it  then  was  with  you,  and 
whether  you  could  have  chanted  such  glorious 
sung<,  or  done  such  valiant  deeds  with  your  sword, 
had  it  not  been  fur  those  sweet  pangs  of  love  which 
filled  your  heart  so  softly  with  a  pure  joy  and  a 

pure  sorrow  for  a  noble  lady  who  was  then  far 

distant  from  you,  and  has  remained  far  distant  all 
your  life  long  I  Did  not  your  heart  beat  higher 

than  the  hearts  of  other  men,  only  because  you 

thought  in  song  and  war  on  a  lovely  approving 
smile  ?  Y'es,  you  must  know  it,  must  know  it  far 
better  than  I  can, — the  highest  boon  that  can  be 
granted  to  a  hero  is,  to  have  in  his  heart  the  image 
of  a  bright  noble  woman.  Df  the  rest  let  the  weird- 
women  dispose  1” 

The  old  skald  bent  his  head  in  assent ;  a  slight 
tinge  of  shame  passed  over  his  face. 

*'  You  have  spoken  better  than  I  did,  young 
man,”  said  he ;  “  and  I  will  gladly  do  my  best  to 
guide  you  up  to  the  rocky  castle  of  the  wondrously 
fair  maiden.  Duly  you  must  know,  that  now,  when 
winter-storms  howl  through  woods  and  valleys,  and 
the  solemn  yule-feast  is  near  at  hand,  is  no  fa¬ 
vourable  time  to  visit  the  fortress  of  Alfliilda.  At 
all  times  it  is  encompassed  by  wonderful  appari¬ 
tions;  but  in  this  month  they  throng  there  so 
strangely,  that  even  the  minds  of  heroes  have  been 
I  bewildered  and  distracted  in  sudden  terror.  If, 
I  then,  1  may  counsel  you,  young  hero,  wait  for 
I  spring-tide,  whose  joyful  gales  are  most  favourable 
I  to  the  enterprises  of  such  as  you.  But,  anyhow, 
I  you  must  let  the  approaching  yule-feast  pass  over.” 
I  “  Must  1  ?”  cried  the  youth,  kindling  with  anger, 
I  his  eyes  flashing  fire.  “  Truly,  my  good  master, 
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of  must  I  know  nothing  1  And  unless  you  can  and 
will  shew  me  some  better  way  of  reaching  the  castle 
of  the  lady,  I  will  at  once  spring  on  my  dappled 
grey  steed,  and  ride  up  the  mountain,  through 
snow  and  over  rocks,  tlte  nearest  way.  Then  I 
will  knock  at  the  lofty  castle-door ;  and  my  bold 
deed  itself  shall  proclaim  me  a  dauntless  knight.” 

Old  Wehrmund  smiled,  and  answered :  ”  Well, 
well !  thou  needst  not  fancy  that  thou  canst  frighten 
me  with  thine  impatient  gestures,  young  sir.  Do 
that  which  thou  canst  not  help  doing.  I  have  done 
what  is  befitting  me  as  a  wise  minstrel  and  an  ex¬ 
perienced  man.” 

He  was  going  forth  from  the  hall  where  they 
had  been  drinking  together,  but  Sywald  seized  his 
hand,  and  spoke  with  a  gentle  voice:  “  Nay,  dear 
master,  you  should  not  either  be  so  very  severe  to¬ 
wards  a  youth  as  to  leave  him  for  good,  and  all  on 
account  of  a  hasty  word.  You  know  well  that  I  am 
one  who  keeps  his  word ;  and  I  do  not  fear  the 
perilous  ride  I  just  now  spoke  of.  But  to  have  dis- 
leaaed  and  turned  away  from  me  a  minstrel  and 
ero  like  you, — that  lies  as  a  heavy  burden  on  my 
heart.  1  pray  you,  do  not  give  me  this  pain.” 

The  old  man  looked  at  him  very  kindly,  sat  down 
again  at  the  stone  table,  and  spoke  the  following 
words :  ”  Since  this  ride  is,  then,  decided  on  in 
tby  gallant  heart,  thou  wilt  do  best  to  undertake  it 
either  at  noontide  or  just  at  midnight.  It  is  true, 
that  at  such  times  the  ghosts  are  let  loose  in  their 
most  frightful  forms ;  but  then,  a  bold  eye  is  always 
desirous  to  see  distinctly  and  clearly  into  the  com¬ 
bat,  wishing  to  know  the  whole  amount  of  the  dan¬ 
ger.  The  uncertain  twilight,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
dark  glimpses  and  half-spoken  warnings,  chills  and 
bewilders  often  the  bravest  heroes.” 

”  Yes,  I  will  ride  off  at  midnight,”  said  the  knight, 
well  pleased. 

”  Thou  roust  take  the  road  along  the  sea- shore, 
which  leads  up  to  the  casile-rock,”  continued  the 
old  man.  ”  1  know  well  that  neither  thou  nor  thy 
grey  are  prone  to  dizziness.” 

“  Least  of  all,”  answered  Sywald,  when  the 
sea  glances  below  me  with  its  white  crested  waves.” 

“  So  is  it  with  me  also,”  said  Wehrmund.  *'  I 
am  much  more  likely  to  be  dashed  to  pieces  amongst 
inland  rocky  precipices.  Whatever  apparitions 
may  pass  before  thee,  dear  son,  let  them  go  their 
way  unquestioned  and  unchallenged.  It  may  be 
that  one  amongst  them  will  have  a  hideous  serpent 
on  his  head,  but  yet  be  fair,  almost  noble,  to  look 
upon.  Then  shall  thou  draw  thy  good  sword  from 
its  sheath,  and  pass  a  stroke  from  east  to  west,  and 
one  from  north  to  south,  with  all  thy  strength, 
through  this  phantom  of  the  air.  The  vile  thing 
will  appear  afterwards  somewhat  hideous,  and  in¬ 
deed  terrifying;  but  thou  must  not  mind  that. 
Only  ride  on  undismayed;  for  by  this  thou  wilt 
Sender  Alfhilda  a  great  service.” 

“  Ay  f  Then  the  monster  may  have  three  ser¬ 
pents  on  his  head,  instead  of  one!”  cried  Sywald. 
”  If  it  pleases  Alfhilda,  1  can  all  night  long  keep 
up  the  sport,  and  hew  through  the  phantom.” 

“  Beware,  beware !”  warned  the  skald,  very  ear¬ 
nestly,  ”  lest  thou  think  far  too  lightly  of  such  things. 
It  may  be  that  he  of  whom  thou  speakest  so  freely 
shall  become  thine  enemy  most  to  be  dreaded  on 
earth.  But  now,  if  thou  coiuest  to  the  castle,  thou 
wilt  find  a  silver  born  banging  before  tbe  outer 


door;  thou  must  softly  and  carefully  unfasten  it 
from  its  chain,  and  blow  in  it  gently.  Wert  thou  to 
blow  too  loud  a  blast  it  might,  in  spite  of  the  cold 
winter,  raise  a  wild  storm  of  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning  through  our  northern  mountains.  But  thou 
art  an  understanding  knight,  and  wilt  never  call 
such  wild  assistants  out  of  the  old  night.  Oh  I  by 
all  the  gods  of  Asgard,  I  feel  now  as  if  thou  wouldst 
most  gloriously  achieve  this  adventure.” 

”  Listen !”  said  the  knight ;  and  he  sprung  up, 
for  then  sang  a  warder  from  a  neighbouring  watch- 
tower: — 

••  Let  him  who  fears  the  midnight  ghost 
Speed  back  to  house  and  home  : 

For  the  stars  shine  out,  a  heavenly  host. 

From  the  ancient  sea. 

In  mute  majesty. 

Ye  wanderers,  cease  to  roam.” 

*'  It  is  high  time!”  cried  Sywald.  He  hastened 
to  the  stables,  and  began  to  saddle  his  steed.  Mas¬ 
ter  Wehrmund  had  followed,  and  looked  on,  well 
pleased,  as  the  youth  laid  the  costly  trappings  on 
his  grey,  the  while  speaking  very  kindly  to  the 
noble  animal. 

“  Dear  horse  I”  said  he,  among  other  things, 
”  this  ride  may  perchance  be  the  most  glorious 
and  joyful  that  we  have  ever  taken  together.  But 
then,  also,  you  must  not  start — do  you  heart  I 
know  very  well  that  you  are  not  soon  frightened  at 
dangers ;  but  hideous  figures  may  meet  us.  Only 
press  on,  my  beautiful  steed,  press  on  with  your 
light  tread.  You  have  already  seen  on  the  burn¬ 
ing  strands  of  Africa  many  hateful  twisted  snakes 
and  other  venomous  reptiles ;  and  though  you 
trembled  at  them  a  little,  still  you  carried  me 
swiftly  and  surely  on  the  right  way.  So  also  you 
will  do  to-night:  is  it  not  true  t” 

And  as  if  it  understood  its  roaster,  the  gallant 
horse  looked  at  him  with  a  sharp,  friendly  glance, 
joyfully  struck  the  pavement  with  its  hoofs,  and 
neighed  loudly  three  times.  Then  the  young  hero 
threw  himself  into  his  saddle,  greeted  yet  again 
kindly  the  old  skald,  and  galloped  forth  lightly  into 
the  starry  night. 

The  sea  heaved  and  swelled  before  the  stormy 
night-wind  ;  the  white  foamy  wreaths  of  the  waves 
ruse  and  vanished,  and  returned  to  dash  against 
the  atony  shore.  The  beech-woods,  which  sloped 
down  towards  it,  looked  stiff  and  glittering  with 
frost;  high  above  them  rose  the  rocky  point  and 
tbe  towers  of  Alfhilda’s  castle. 

As  now  Sywald  quickly  passed  through  the  so¬ 
litary  forest,  his  longing  desire  to  see  hit  beautiful 
unknown  mistress  grew  more  strangely  strong  in 
his  beating  heart.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
bright  fair  form,  with  her  dark  tresses,  hovered 
before  him  in  cloud  and  mist;  and  he  joyfully 
turned  his  horse  out  of  tbe  beaten  track  which  led 
to  the  inhabited  country,  and  spurred  him  up  the 
narrow  rocky  path,  which  kept  close  to  the  shore  of 
the  roaring  sea. 

Before  long  there  met  him  one  like  a  tall  war¬ 
rior,  from  whose  helmet  a  light  was  flashing  up¬ 
wards.  Sywald  forthwith  thought  that  it  was  the 
phantom  which  he  was  to  strike  with  a  double 
blow,  and  he  held  himself  ready  fur  the  decisive 
stroke.  His  horse  snorted  and  foamed  under  him. 
But  as  the  appearance  came  nearer,  it  proved  to 
be  no  warrior,  and  indeed  no  man,  but  rather  a 
gigantic  wolf;  it  walked  on  iti  bind-legs,  and 
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(hewed  its  teeth  fiercely  at  the  knight,  and  what 
(hot  upwards  from  its  head  was  red  blood  out  of  a 
deep  wound.  But  Sywald  rode  on  in  silence,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  direction  of  the  minstrel,  till  his 
startled  horse  had  passed  the  monster. 

As  he  turned  a  corner,  he  saw  what  appeared  to 
him  a  massive  arch,  which  sprang  from  the  sea¬ 
shore,  stretching  high  over  the  path,  till  it  joined 
(jutting  corner  of  the  rock;  but,  on  a  nearer  ap¬ 
proach,  he  perceived  that  an  enormous  serpent 
had  lifted  itself  out  of  the  sea,  and,  overarching  the 
road,  had  laid  its  head  upon  the  rock.  It  had 
turned  its  hideous  face  sideways,  and  put  out  its 
tongue  in  horrible  likeness  of  a  human  being,  as  if 
mocking  and  grinning  upon  the  knight  as  he  passed 
beneath.  The  noble  steed  reared  wildly,  and  made 
u  if  he  would  rather  plunge  into  the  waves  below 
him  than  pass  under  that  dreadful  arch.  But  Sy¬ 
wald  gave  his  war-cry,  and  then  the  gallant  animal 
deemed  that  the  foe  was  awaiting  them  beyond, 
and,  with  a  joyous  neighing,  he  dashed  under  the 
fearful  apparition. 

And  now  the  rocky  path  became  more  and  more 
wild,  and  steep,  and  rugged,  and  narrow.  At  one 
of  the  narrowest  parts  there  sat  a  veiled  woman, 
like  a  beggar,  who,  with  wild  gestures,  stretched 
out  her  arms  towards  the  knight,  almost  closing  up 
the  dizzy  path.  He  was  about  to  rein  in,  and  give 
her  an  alms,  but  the  minstrel’s  warning  flashed 
upon  him.  He  quickly  urged  on  his  horse,  and 
it  was  only  a  phantom-like  cloud  through  which 
he  passed.  But  a  horrible  voice  sang  behind 
him — 

*  Right  well  escapo<l,  thou  daring  knight : 

IlaiUt  thou  iK'stow’d  that  giii  on  me. 

In  halls  of  everlasting  night 
1  should  have  urlsun’d  thee. 

No  la-ggar  I ;  lamold  a  (mecn  divine  1 
Though  but  a  dreary  realm  of  gloom  is  mine.” 

The  horror  with  which  this  strange  song  filled  the 
heart  and  mind  of  Sywald  soon  vanished ;  for  he 
wu  now  near  the  summit ;  and  the  ca.stic  of  Alf- 
hilda  glanced  brightly  above  the  craggy  points  of 
the  rocks.  Then  the  grey  steed  galloped  eo  lightly 
(ad  joyfully  over  the  now  more  level  road,  that  the 
little  silver  bells  which  adorned  his  saddle  and  ! 
trappings,  and  even  the  knight’s  great  golden 
ihield,  resounded  sweetly  as  a  merry  song  of  clear 
young  voices. 

”  Good  luck  to  this  honourably  achieved  adven¬ 
ture  !”  said  a  solemn  voice ;  and,  looking  round, 
Sywald  saw  the  noble  figure  of  a  man :  he  was 
leaning,  as  it  seemed,  in  deep,  sad  thought,  against 
the  rock;  but  he  then  stood  up,  and  putting  his 
hand  into  a  cleft,  he  drew  out  a  drinking-horn, 
which  he  offered  to  the  knight. 

”  I  know  that  you  are  weary,  very  weary,”  said 
the  stranger,  with  a  kindly  greeting ;  “  and  you 
need  not  for  that  take  shame  to  yourself:  you  have 
tecomplished  more  in  this  ride,  tar  more,  than  falls 
to  the  lot  of  most  heroes.  Now  the  goal  is  reached 
~now  you  may  take  breath  and  rest.  Seat  your- 
<elf  on  this  jutting  rock,  and  let  us  pledge  each 
other.” 

Sywald  had  already  laid  his  hand  on  the  mane 
of  his  horse  to  throw  himself  off,  when  it  struck 
him  that  it  did  not  become  an  honourable  knight 
to  stop  even  an  inch  short  of  the  appointed  goal. 
He  said  courteously,  “  Thanks  for  your  hospitality. 


my  kind  unknown  friend ;  but  this  time  I  must 
refuse  it,  however  welcome  a  good  drink  would 
have  been  to  me.”  And  he  spurred  on  his  grey 
without  suspicion.  But  the  stranger  muttered 
sounds  of  displeasure  behind  him;  and  Sywald, 
that  he  might  not  appear  to  be  alarmed  at  them, 
drew  in  his  gold-embroidered  reins,  and  fixed  his 
bright  calm  eyes  again  on  the  man,  while  the  horse 
advanced  very  slowly.  Ah  1  then  he  suddenly  re¬ 
cognised  the  phantom-warrior  with  the  snake  on 
his  head,  of  whom  Wehrmund  had  forewarned  him. 
”  I  defy  you,  in  the  name  of  the  fair  Alfhilda;  and 
now,  you  bold  complainer,  stand  fast  to  your  arms !” 
So  cried  the  joyful  Sywald:  his  gallant  horse  was 
quickly  turned  round,  and  a  powerful  stroke  of  his 
sword  whizzed  in  lightning-like  rapidity  from  east 
to  west,  and  north  to  south,  through  the  spectre 
enemy :  it  horribly  lost  its  human  form,  and  slowly 
sank,  roaring,  from  the  rock  into  the  depths  of  tlie 
sea.  It  was  as  if  many  voices  howled  dismally 
over  the  fall  of  the  conquered  enemy. 

But,  descending  from  the  summit  of  the  rock, 
there  came  down  towards  the  knight  many-coloured 
little  lights, — some  formed  in  the  air  flowery  wreaths 
and  crowns,  others  danced  along  the  ground  in 
ranks.  And  Sywald,  drawing  nearer  to  them,  per¬ 
ceived  that  they  were  brilliant  transparent  spirits, 
in  the  shape  of  surpassingly  lovely  children  ;  some, 
like  maidens  in  gay  waving  garments;  others,  boys 
carrying  shining  weapons,  and  riding  on  little  steeds 
of  a  strange  colour,  now  light-green,  now  red  like 
a  rose.  Sywald  would  willingly  have  spoken  to 
these  beautiful  little  creatures,  who  greeted  him 
very  kindly;  but,  thinking  on  Wehrmund’s  warn¬ 
ing,  he  hastened  on,  only  returning  their  greeting 
in  silence.  He  knew  well  that  these  were  the 
friendly  little  elves  who,  in  Iceland,  are  called 
“  the  good  people.” 

He  had  now  reached  the  level  summit  of  the  rock, 
which,  even  in  the  sharp  frost  of  a  winter  midnight, 
was  still  n  fair  garden ;  for,  as  if  representing  a 
stately  hall,  the  northern  beeches  had  entwined 
their  high  branches,  glittering  with  frost,  till  they 
formed  a  vaulted  roof,  under  which  the  knight  rode 
as  in  a  crystal  palace ;  and  here  and  there  shone 
what  appeared  in  the  starlight  like  floors  of  bright 
silver,  but  were  really  round  ponds,  covered  with 
the  most  transparent  hardest  ice.  Huge  black 
eagles,  roosting  among  the  branches,  looked  down 
upon  the  knight  with  fiery  eyes ;  but  they  either 
returned  to  their  nest  again,  or  flew  upwards  with 
heavy  wings  into  the  night  sky. 

The  knight  was  yet  thinking  whether  he  dared 
awaken  the  lady  of  the  castle,  or  whether  it  might 
not  be  better  to  linger  in  this  magic  garden  until 
the  early  sun  should  be  reflected  in  the  crystal  ice, 
when  he  found  himself,  through  an  unexpected 
turn  of  the  vaulted  walk,  immediately  before  the 
castle-gate.  And  near  him  swung  on  its  delicate 
silver  chain  the  richly  ornamented  horn,  as  if  beck¬ 
oning  and  inviting  him  to  rouse  its  tones  by  his 
breath.  There  was  no  longer  reason  to  fear  that  he 
should  disturb  the  slumber  of  the  lady;  already 
shone  through  all  the  gaily  painted  shutters  of  the 
building  a  bright  light,  almost  like  that  of  day  ;  and 
the  parapet  of  the  highest  tower  looked  like  one 
brilliant  row  of  torches.  And  in  the  midst  of  these 
dazzling  torches,  who  stood  so  tall  and  qiieen-like  in 
white  waving  robes  ?  her  dark  tresses  floating  over 
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her  noble  brow,  her  earnest  unearthly  look  raised 
towards  heaven  1 

As  the  melody  of  flutes  and  harps,  the  name  of 
“  Alfhilda”  ran  softly  through  Sywald's  heart.  He 
dared  hardly  loosen  the  horn  from  its  silver  chain  ; 
and — tbit  time  he  had  not  needed  the  minstrel's 
warning — gentle  and  noiseless  as  asigh,  he  breathed 
into  it  the  notice  of  his  arrival.  I'he  sound  was 
wafted  in  low  echoes  through  the  passages  of  the 
castle.  The  lady,  indeed,  wra'pt  in  solemn  thought, 
seemed  not  to  have  heard  it ;  but  a  maiden  forth¬ 
with  hurried  to  give  her  notice ;  and  a  hardly  per¬ 
ceptible,  yet  kind  bend  of  her  head  said,  “  Yet.” 
The  castle-gates  flew  open  before  the  knight,  and 
two  richly  dressed  pages  held  his  horse. 

As  he  now  stood  before  her  in  her  dazzling  hall 
—she  on  a  throne  supported  by  two  lions,  moulded 
nut  of  pure  gold;  he  in  deep  reverence,  almost 
kneeling,  while  he  leant  on  his  shining  sword — 
there  began  between  them  the  following  discourse. 
Alfliilda  spoke  6rst.  She  chanted — 

ALFUILHA. 

Thou  wanderer  bold,  thou  venturous  kni;’ht. 

Thou  daring  youth, —<lost  thou  eome  here 
At  the  feast  of  jule  1  And  didst  thou  spetHi 
Up  the  mountain  side  thy  lioundiHg  steed. 

Through  the  form  of  each  opposing  sprite, 

Nor  hostile  ghost  nor  sjiectre  fear  t 

« 

RTWALO, 

Thou  lady  fair,  thou  beauty  bright, 

Ihou  softest  beam  of  radiant  liithti 
No  trembling  heart  is  his  who  kneels, 

And  dares  to  woo  thee,  lovely  star ! 

He  is  a  fearless  child  of  war. 

His  breast  a  victor’s  daring  feels. 

He  owns  a  conqueror's  might. 

ALFHILDA. 

Who  speaks  of  wooing  t  who  of  love  1 
Bold  hero,  thou  art  much  to  blame. 

Say.  Sywald  (for  1  know  thy  name), 
what  Valour  eanst  thou  prove  I 
Hast  thou  lieheld  that  form  of  dread. 

Him  with  the  snake  around  his  head  ? 

SYWALD. 

From  east  to  west  I  smote  him  once. 

And  cleft  his  hideous  crown ; 

From  north  to  south  I  smote  again. 

And  struck  the  monster  down. 

ALFniLIM. 

Hero  of  heroes,  thou  hast  done 
Great  deeds  of  might  fur  me  I 

SVWAtO. 

Lady,  if  so,  I  then  have  won 
The  claim  to  fight  for  thee. 

The  right  to  woo  thee  with  my  sword. 

And  w  in  a  favouring  glance  and  word. 

ALFHILDA. 

Not  so,  bold  knight ;  no  ileed  of  thine 
Can  ever  win  iny  hand; 

That  hope,  poor  youth,  thou  must  resign. 

For  barriers  ’twixt  us  stand : 

Yet  what  doth  part  us  I  will  now-  reveal. 

Nor,  noblest  one,  from  thee  the  truth  coneeal. 

Then  she  made  a  sign  with  her  snowy,  beauti¬ 
fully  formed  hand ;  and  two  maidens  brought  in  a 
seat,  on  which  the  knight  was  to  place  himsell 
opposite  to  the  lady’s  throne.  Then  two  other 
maidens  brought  him  rich  wine  in  a  tall  silver 
beaker;  and  when  he  had  emptied  it,  the  lady 
dismissed  all  her  attendants.  She  then  began  to 
speak  as  follows : — 

“  You  cannot  be  ignorant,  my  noble  hero,  how 
in  our  mysterious  northern  lands  many  strange 
transformations  take  place;  and  they  ail  happen 


through  a  solemn  charm,  and  the  power  of  a  brave 
strong  spirit :  the  utmost  that  less  noble  minds 
can  do,  is  to  take  the  form  of  wolves  or  raging 
bears ;  but  my  ancestors,  in  their  lofty  thoughts, 
aimed  at  something  far  better.” 

That  did  mine  also,”  answered  Sywald.  “  They 
had  obtained  a  wonderful  robe  of  feathers  from  an 
old  enchanter,  and  when  they  drew  it  on,  they 
became  eagles  of  great  strength ;  in  memory 
this,  I  bear  an  eagle  on  my  shield.” 

“  Have  you  never  put  on  this  robe  of  feathers, 
sir  knight?” 

“  Not  that,  fair  lady.  I  would  rather  ride  forth 
on  my  horse  to  knightly  deeds,  or  guide  my  bark 
through  the  foamy  waves.  Uut  command  only,  and 
to-morrow  morning  you  shall  see  me  flying  at  an 
eagle  above  your  battlements,  and  waging  victo¬ 
rious  warfare  with  my  winged  relations,  as  many 
of  them  as  are  here  roosting  on  your  rucks.” 

”  Lord  Sywald,  methinks  you  would  ride  into 
the  jaws  of  the  most  horrible  death,  could  you 
thereby  accomplish  your  will !” 

“Not  so,  fairest  lady;  but  to  fulfil  your  will, 
most  readily.” 

“  Nay,  Sywald,  I  dread  these  disguises,  and  I 
command  you  never  to  put  on  the  like.” 

“  The  gods  be  praised!  Now  you  have  shewn 
yourself  to  be  my  mistress,  and  now  am  I  your 
knight.” 

“  You  shall  truly  be  my  knight,  hut  my  bride¬ 
groom  never.  Tor  know,  there  was  no  creature 
on  earth  royal  enough  for  my  race  to  change  forms 
with  but  the  lion  alone,  whose  fearful  majesty  my 
ancestors  had  learnt  in  their  voyages  to  the  south. 
So  they  oft-times  trod  our  northern  forests  in  the 
strange  noble  form  of  lions,  till  my  father,  rich  in 
all  hidden  lore,  laid  a  ban  on  the  fearhilly  great 
gift,  that  neither  he  nor  his  descendants  might 
ever  again  use  it.  Hut  he  spake  thus  to  me  on  his 
death-bed:  ‘  .Mi'hilda,  thy  brave  brothers  are  yet 
lions,  by  their  noble  pride,  and  unconquerable  cou¬ 
rage,  and  princely  manners.  And  whilst  they  tra¬ 
verse  distant  kingdoms,  and  spread  over  the  world 
far  and  wide  the  glory  of  our  lion- race,  I  will  leave 
to  thee  my  mysterious  knowledge.  It  will  bring 
much  horror  upon  thee  ;  but  it  will  give  thee  many 
glorious  sights.  Rest  satisfied  therewith,  and  re¬ 
nounce  all  that  man  calls  joy  on  earth ;  for  thou 
art  far  above  holding  intercourse  with  those  of  ano¬ 
ther  race,  much  more  above  marrying  with  such. 
Thou  art  the  child  of  the  lion-heroes;  think  well 
on  that.'” 

“  And  I  am  the  son  of  the  eagle- heroes  I”  cried 
the  indignant  Sywald  ;  “  and  if  your  father  were  a 
true  lion- hero,  he  must  have  added  some  condition 
through  the  fulfilment  of  which  a  brave  northern 
warrior  may  shew  himself  worthy  to  become  your 
husband.” 

As  if  almost  startled,  the  royal  lady  looked  upon 
him,  and  said  :  “  You  arc  a  bold,  impetuous  man, 
but  you  are  also  a  gentle,  noble  knight;  and  you 
shall  hear  what  the  exploit  is  which  my  father  has 
appointed  to  be  my  suitor’s  trial.  He  shall  not 
only  take  alive,  but  tame  to  the  obedience  of  a 
hound,  and  bring  here  into  the  far  noith,  one  of 
the  wildest,  most  savage  lions  which  the  distant 
land  of  Africa  brings  forth  in  its  burning  deserts; 
proving  by  this  wonderful  deed  that  he  has  the 
right  of  king  and  lord  over  the  noblest  and  fear- 
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fullwt  beasts  of  the  earth.  Then  first  will  it  be 
allowed  him  to  ask  of  the  daughter  of  the  lion-race, 
'  Lady,  wilt  thou  grant  me  thy  love 

”  Soon  shall  I  dare  say  to  thee,  ‘  Lady,  wilt  thou 
grant  me  thy  love  t'  Meanwhile  may  all  the  gods 
protect  thee  1" 

So  spake  Sywald ;  and  gravely  greeting  her,  he 
left  the  room. 

Alfhilda  had  well  nigh  called  him  back — for,  as 
it  were,  a  light  cloud  of  loving  fear  swept  over  her 
clear  brow — but,  maiden-like,  wrapping  herself  in 
her  veil,  she  was  silent.  And  the  knight  halted. 
It  break  of  day,  before  the  hall  of  the  minstrel. 

"  I  have  learnt  all  in  iny  dreams,”  said  Wehr- 
mund,  as  he  came  forth.  “  Oh,  my  son,  how  dan¬ 
gerous  a  task  is  thine,  and  yet  how  blessed  !  The 
rays  of  the  sun,  giving  glorious  promises,  shine 
round  thee  like  a  golden  wreath.  Now  does  it 
beliove  thee  to  keep  true,  and  pure,  and  strong.” 

“  Of  that  no  man  can  doubt,  1  trust,”  said  the 
proud  youth. 

But  then  words  of  solemn  warning  broke  from 
the  lips  of  the  minstrel. 

'*  Dost  thou,  then,  know,  my  Sywald,  whom  thy 
sword  struck  last  night?  It  was  the  evil  Loki,'  the 
enemy  of  all  the  gods  of  Asgard,  though  once  he 
was  himself  one  of  them.  And  those  who  met 
j  thee  before  were  his  bad  children — the  wolf  Fenris, 
i  the  serpent  Midgard,  and  Hela  the  queen  of  the 
pale  ghosts  who  died  without  renown.” 

”  But  how  can  this  be?”  asked  Sywald.  “  Have 
not  the  gods  bound  Loki  to  a  rock  ?  Are  not 
chains,  that  cannot  be  broken,  about  Fenris?  Is 
not  the  serpent  Midgard  in  the  deep  circling  the 
earth  ?  And  dare  Hela  venture  up  from  her  pale 
land  of  the  dead  ?” 

”  She  dares  not  indeed,  my  son ;  and  all  is  as 
thou  hast  said.  But  the  shadows  of  these  evil  be¬ 
ings  pass  through  the  world  in  a  wonderful  way, 
and  try  to  allure  the  children  of  men  ;  and  if  they 
succeed,  these  fearful  phantoms  rejoice  very  horri¬ 
bly.  But  when  a  blow  of  a  sword  such  as  thine 
strikes  the  deceiving  father  of  this  hateful  progeny, 
—him  who  has  the  power  to  put  on  an  almost  hero- 
form, —  then  all  the  evil  spirits  moan  and  howl; 
and  for  months  not  one  of  them  dares  come  again 
into  light.  Alfhilda  may  now  pass  the  spirit- 
haunted  days  of  the  yule  in  undisturbed  joy  with 
the  little  glittering  fairies,  or  with  other  triendly 
elves.  But  the  evil  Loki  and  his  wicked  house  are 
wroth  with  thee.  By  the  time  thou  reachest  the 
African  shores,  they  will  be  again  free  to  work 
their  crafty  devices  ;  and  then  beware  of  them,  my 
Sywald  I  beware  of  them  !” 

t  In  the  mythology  of  the  northern  nations  the  supreme 
god  and  creator  of  the  world  was  Odin ;  his  wife  was  Fre- 
ya ;  and  their  son  Ualdur  the  Oootl.  There  were  inferior 
sods  and  Kotldesses,  who  inhabitetl  the  palace  called  \Val- 
nalla,  in  the  city  Asgard,  which  was  likewise  the  abode  of 
all  those  warriors  w  ho  died  gloriously  in  battle.  Loki  was 
the  bad  spirit,  who  had,  for  his  pride,  been  driven  from  the 
Walballa,  where  he  once  sat  witti  the  good  gorls,  and  who 
had  since  been  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  gods  of  As¬ 
gard  and  of  all  virtuous  men.  l.oki  ell'ected  by  treachery 
the  death  of  the  good  Ualdur,  and  eonlined  him  in  the 
gloomy  halls  of  his  daughter  lleln,  or  Death  ;  but  Ualdur 
was  to’  be  freed  at  the  last  day,  and  to  reign  tor  ever  with 
his  father  thlin.  The  other  children  of  Loki — Fenris  the 
j  'Volf,  and  Midgaril  the  Serpent— lieliK’d  their  father  in  all 
his  treacherous  attempts  upon  mankind,  though  their 
i  power  was  limited.  It  can  easily  be  iHjrceived  from  what 
I  truths  these  fables  had  their  origin. 


Earnestly  thanking  him,  the  youth  pressed  the 
hand  of  his  warning  friend,  and  hastened  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  ship  for  his  voyage  to  the  south. 

[To  he  concluded  in  next  Number.] 


THE  MAID  OF  ORLEANS. 

Henry  V.  of  England  died  in  the  midst  of  his 
splendid  career  of  conquests  in  France,  leaving  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  a  man  every  way  worthy  of  the 
post,  regent  of  that  kingdom;  and  Charles  VI.  of 
France  dying  very  soon  after,  left  the  Dauphin  a 
contested  title  to  the  crown,  with  a  victorious  ene¬ 
my  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  prestige 
of  Henry’s  name  could  be  supplied  by  no  other, 
and  the  afTectioiis  of  the  French  beginning  to  rally 
round  their  new  prince,  and  to  gather  fresh  cour¬ 
age  and  energy,  the  current  of  success  seemed  for 
some  time  likely  to  turn  against  the  English  arms. 
Still,  for  five  years  the  Duke  of  Bedford  maintained 
his  position,  not  without  frequent  reverses,  but  at 
least  without  signal  discomfiture,  and  without  loss 
of  territory.* 

The  battle  of  Verneuil,  in  which  the  French  were 
signally  defeated,  seemed  to  open  to  Bedford  pro¬ 
spects  of  more  permanent  advantages,  when  he  was 
recalled  to  England  by  the  dissensions  of  the  coun¬ 
cil,  while  his  foreign  allies  were  shaken  in  their 
fidelity  to  his  cause  by  the  vices  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  This  prince  had  pretended  a  marriage 
with  the  wife  of  John  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  impu¬ 
dently  laid  claim  to  her  dominions  while  her  bus- 
band  was  St:!!  alive,  and  while  he  himself  was 
living  in  a  complicated  adultery  with  the  Lady 
Eleanor  Cobham.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
had  been  among  the  most  zealous  and  powerful 
allies  of  England,  was  alienated  by  the  conduct  of 
Gloucester  towards  his  cousin  the  Duke  of  Bra¬ 
bant  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  deserting  the  cause  of  the  English  crown. 
The  latter  was  indeed  soon  reduced  to  obedience; 
but  the  favourable  opportunity  was  lost  for  ever  of 
profiting  by  the  battle  of  Verneuil;  and  other  re¬ 
verses  awaited  the  English  arms. 

The  river  Loire  was  practically  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  the  territories  of  Charles  and  those  which 
remained  constant  to  the  treaties  of  Troyes;  and 
perhaps  it  was  as  much  as  could  well  be  expected 
to  maintain  the  English  ascendency  within  these 

'  The  cause  of  the  Daupliin  was  espoused  by  the  Scots ; 
and  it  was  chiefly  with  a  view  of  detaching  his  subjects 
from  the  service  of  France,  that  James  king  of  Scotland 
was  liberated,  after  havuig  been  nineteen  y  ears  a  captive 
in  England.  He  took  back  with  him  a  <iueen  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  blood-royal,  and  stipulated  to  pay  a  ransom  of  40,000/. 
and  to  prevent  his  subjects  from  serving  in  the  French 
army,  lie  became  one  of  the  best  of  the  Scottish  kings, 
and  England  had  no  cause  to  regret  his  liberation,  nor  his 
own  people  the  cducaliou  he  had  received  in  this  kingdom. 
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limiU:  but  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  induced,  by 
councils  to  which  he  seems  not  to  hare  given  a 
hearty  concurrence,  to  form  the  siege  of  Orleans,  a 
city  of  vast  importance,  as  opening  a  way  to  tlie 
possessions  of  the  French  king.  It  was  a  more 
prominently  aggressive  step  than  had  yet  been 
taken,  and  it  was  made  and  relisted  with  equal 
vigour  (1428).  At  length  the  English  teemed  on 
the  point  of  success,  when  they  were  suddenly  foiled 
by  one  of  those  unlooked-for  events,  which  by  their 
very  strangeness — their  impossibility,  as  we  should 
say.  Judging  i  priori  —  point  to  a  higher  power 
than  that  of  roan,  as  the  disposer  of  the  destinies 
of  nations. 

In  the  little  town  of  Neufehateau,  and  in  the 
mean  occupation  of  an  innkeeper's  servant,  lived  a 
damsel  called  Joan  or  Aac.  Her  imagination 
and  all  her  passions  were  excited  by  the  accounts 
which  she  heard  from  travellers  of  the  borrors  of 
the  siege  of  Orleans  |  and  her  blood  boiled  within 
her  at  the  thought,  that  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
crown  of  France  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by 
foreigner^  and  unable  to  enter  the  city  of  libeims,  i 
where  all  his  predecessors  had  received  their  crown. 
At  length  she  began  to  imagine  berself  commis¬ 
sioned  from  heaven  to  effect  the  two  splendid  pur-  j 
poses  of  raising  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  of  the 
coronalioo  of  Charles  at  Rheimsi  and  however 
mistaken  she  may  have  been  in  some  of  her  fancies, 
certain  it  is  that  she  was  providentially  destined 
to  these  great  ends.  But  she  must  6rst  possess 
others  with  the  same  conviction  which  she  berself 
entertained  of  her  divine  miasiont  and  the  readi- ' 
ness  with  which  she  effected  this  is  at  least  as  won-  j 
derful  as  her  subsequent  military  career.  She  pro-  |j 
cured  an  audience  of  Charles,  through  Robert  de  ; 
Baudicourt,  governor  of  Vaucouleur  i  and  still  as-  , 
suming  in  the  royal  presence  the  same  high  de-  ■ 
meanour  with  which  the  consciousness  of  her  high 
destinies  had  endowed  her  in  less  exalted  company, 
she  declared  herself  comniistioned  to  drive  the  I 
English  from  Orleans,  and  to  conduct  Charles  to  I 
Ilhcims.  Some  circumstances  there  were  in  this  | 
lirst  interview  with  Charles  which  seemed  to  prove  I 
her  intercourse  with  higher  beings  than  man.  She  I 
knew  the  king,  though  she  Itad  never  before  seen 
him ;  and  she  demanded  from  the  church  of  St. 
Catherine  of  Fierbois  the  sword  of  a  renowned 
knight,  of  which  the  very  existence  had  been  for¬ 
gotten.  If  the  credulous  were  convinced  by  these 
and  other  like  circumstances,  the  judgment  of  the 
divines  and  lawyers  of  Poitiers  in  her  favour  was 
equally  calculated  to  weigh  with  the  wise  and  ju¬ 
dicious. 

The  reports  of  the  arrival  of  this  mysterious 
maiden  spread,  of  course,  as  it  was  intended  to  do, 
ill  both  the  opposing  camps.  Incredulity  soon  gave 
way  in  the  French  army  to  hope  and  enthusiasm; 


nor  was  it  long  before  the  English  alto  learned  i 
different  estimation  of  her  character  from  that 
which  they  first  formed.  She  was  presented  to  the 
army  on  a  beautiful  grey  charger,  and  armed  at  all 
points.  The  banner  borne  before  her,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Almighty  with  a  globe  in  his  hand,  in  s 
field  of /ears  de  lit,  indicated  the  tone  of  religion 
which  she  had  thrown  into  her  enterprise.  Re¬ 
ceived  with  acclamations  by  the  French,  it  was  not 
long  before  an  opportunity  was  found  of  testing  her 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  sol¬ 
diers.  At  the  head  of  7000  men,  she  undertook  to 
convey  relief  into  the  besieged  city,  and  effected 
her  purpose  with  little  opposition.  Tbe  succcm 
of  her  first  enterprise,  which  would  have  seemed 
hopeless  under  generals  of  more  experience,  gave 
an  additional  confidence  to  the  French  in  her  di¬ 
vine  commission ;  and  by  the  English,  the  heroic 
and  succemful  maid  already  began  to  be  considered 
a  sorceress. 

But  tbe  dispersion  of  the  English  army  from 
before  Orleans  seemed  a  still  more  hopeless  task. 
Sixty  fortified  turrets  had  been  erected  around  tbs 
city,  and  each  promiaed  to  cost  a  siege  to  any 
troops  that  sbosild  attack  it.  One  of  these,  bew- 
ever,  she  carried  by  assault  e«  tbe  fourth  day  after 
her  arrival  in  Orleans;  another  followed  in  two 
days;  and  soon  after  tbe  moat  important  of  al, 
that  at  the  bead  of  the  bridge,  yield^  after  an  at¬ 
tack  of  fourteen  hours.  In  tbe  latter  exploit  tbs 
maid  received  a  wound  in  tbe  neck ;  bwt  she  her¬ 
self  removed  tlie  arrow,  and  was  detained  from  the 
I  attack  but  a  few  minutes. 

Dismayed  by  their  loaaca,  and  still  more  by  the 
mysterious  agency  which  seemed  to  ^  at  work 
agamat  tl»em,  the  English  hastened  to  leave  tbs 
fatal  city.  The  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  had  conducted 
the  siege,  retired  to  Jargeau,  which  was  carried  by 
storm  under  tbe  victorious  banner  of  the  asaid  sf 
Orleans.  Suffolk'  was  himself  taken  priaatier,  aad 
more  than  800  of  the  garrison  perished.  The  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  French  multiplied  rspidly,  and  the 
maid  began  to  meditate  the  immediate  execution 
of  the  remaining  part  of  her  scheme,  and  called 
CharltS  to  follow  her  to  the  royal  city  of  Itbeiros. 

All  the  intermediate  fortresses  were  in  tbe  hands 
of  tbe  English,  yet  Charles  wisely  determined  to 
advance  under  the  banner  of  the  maiden.  On  bis 
route  he  received  the  submission  of  Troyes  and 
Cbalont,  and  met  with  no  active  opposition  even 
where  he  was  not  received  as  king.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Kheims  expelled  the  English  garrison,  and 
received  their  sovereign  in  triumph.  The  banner 

'  “  Are  you  a  knight  t”  he  inqiiired  of  the  soUllor  who 
demaudrtl  his  sword;  and  when  he  was  answcml  **  No," 
he  said,  "  Kneel  down,  then,  and  I  will  make  you  one.” 
Having  thus  eonvulled  his  own  honour,  be  surrendered  bis 
sword  to  bis  son  in  chivalry. 
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itf  the  maid  waved  over  Charlei’s  head  aa  he  re* 
ceived  the  crown  (July  17,  1429);  and  her  pro- 
nites  having  been  fully  performed,  she  threw  her- 
wlf  at  her  monarch’s  feet,  and  passionately  sought 
bn  permission  to  retire  from  the  active  scenes  of 
«tr  and  intrigue.  Unhappily  for  herself,  and  we 
■ay  add  for  the  reputation  both  of  the  French  and 
the  English,  her  request  was  not  granted. 

A  few  events  followed  in  which  the  heroic  Joan 
nu  engaged,  but  with  diminished  spirit  and  effect, 
aad  in  May  1430  she  was  sent  to  raise  the  siege 
tf  Compeigne,  formed  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Alier  several  severe  encounters  her  troops  began 
Is  fly,  when  she  placed  henelf  in  the  post  of  dan* 
fer,  and  took  the  command  of  the  rear-guard.  Her 
heroism  cost  her  her  liberty ;  an  archer  pulled  her 
fron  her  horse,  and  she  surrendered,  aa  she  lay  on 
the  ground,  to  the  bastard  of  Vendome.  After  re* 
■aioing  some  months  the  captive  of  John  of  Lux* 
naburg,  without  any  ransom  being  offered  by  her 
aagratcful  and  heartless  friends,  she  was  sold  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  i  by  him  she  wsa  not  unwill* 
iagly  surrendered  to  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  in 
ahese  diocese  she  had  been  captured,  and  who 
claimed  the  enviable  privilege  of  bringing  her  to 
jodgment  on  the  charge  of  sorcery.  The  bishop's 
ssurt  and  the  university  of  Paris  both  declared  her 
fuilty ;  hut  it  should  be  remembered  that  Paris  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  English  regent,  and  that 
the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  was  devoted  to  his  inle* 
nsta.  Her  judgment  was  for  some  tiam  deferred, 
sad  atumpis  were  made  to  subdue  her  spirit  and 
Is  extort  confcsaions ;  hut  in  vain.  A  supemstu- ; 
lal  agency  she  admitted  and  boasted  in ;  but  the  | 
Almighty  was  the  Lord  at  whoes  bidding  she  had  ^ 
pursued  her  heroic  course,  and  St.  UKhasl  the 
I  Archangel,  and  8S.  Margaret  aad  Caihrrine,  the 
;  bearers  of  his  behesir.  At  length  she  was  brought . 
Is  receive  sentence.  Then  a  moment's  weakness 
came  over  her,  and  she  acknowledged  berscif  the 
victim  of  delusion.  Too  soon,  however,  the  soli*  | 
tude  of  a  prison  revived  her  heated  imsginstioei, 
sad  she  was  cundemned  as  a  relapsed  heretic  and 
s sorceress,  and  burnt  in  the  market-place  of  Rouen 
(May  30, 1431). 

The  imprisonment  of  the  maid  of  Orleans  had 
ImteJ  a  year,  and  the  course  of  her  military  ac* 
tivity  about  as  long.  Had  her  fall  occurred  earlier 
it  might  have  dcla)ed  for  some  time  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  Flench  crown ;  though  it  is  not  pos- 
•ible  that  a  cause  so  diTicient  in  real  justice,  and 
St  the  same  time  so  essentially  unpopular  as  that 
of  England,  could  have  finally  triumphed.  The 
decline  of  the  English  cause  was  dated  by  the  re¬ 
gent  himself  from  the  siege  of  Orleans.  A  quarrel 
betwern  Bedford  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  whose 
hatred  to  the  king  and  hit  party  waa  the  very  soul 
■nd  strength  of  the  cause,  turned  the  arms  of  the 


Burgundians,  and  their  more  immediate  allies, 
against  the  English;  and  soon  after  (Sept.  14, 
1435)  the  Duke  of  Bedford  died,  and  left  no  one, 
either  in  the  foreign  service  or  in  England,  ade* 
quste  to  supply  his  place.  Paris,  which  had  long 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  returned  to  its 
allegiance  to  its  native  prince.  Other  places  ful* 
lowed  the  example  of  the  capital;  and  though  the 
Duke  of  York  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  were  sue* 
cessively  appointed  to  represent  Henry  in  France, 
little  was  done  to  keep  alive  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
English  army.  The  claisu  of  England  were,  of 
course,  not  formally  dropped  at  that  time ;  but  the 
irar  languished,  and  the  internal  condition  of  the 
kingdom  held  out  small  hopes  of  successful  efforts 
abroad.  Thus  waa  the  maid  of  Orleans  the  won* 
derful  agent  in  a  revolution  of  the  affairs  of  two 
great  kingdoms,  as  rapid  and  as  decided  as  could 
well  bo  imagined ;  and  a  most  striking  proof  that, 
in  tho  hands  of  lbs  Almighty,  the  weakest  inatru* 
ment  is  sufficient  for  the  mightiest  operations. 


THE  WINE  OF  CHIOS. 

Im  the  splendid  isle  of  Chios  there  lived,  in  the 
olden  time,  a  noble-minded  man,  wbe  had  come 
over  from  the  land  of  Asia,  and  bad  built  hisaself 
there  a  dwelling,  not  far  distant  from  the  sea -shore. 
He  had  also  planted  vine-trees  on  the  sunny  hills 
—the  prMioua  fruit  of  his  native  laadi  these  grew 
more  heMtifol  than  he  expected,  aad  produced  tho 
richest  and  noblest  wine  ohich  Oreece  er  the  islands 
aS»rd.  But  Philos — such  waa  this  snaa’s  name — 
waa  benevolent,  aad  loved  his  fellow-men.  And  he 
thought  within  himself  how  he  might  shew  bis  gra¬ 
titude  to  the  good  Being  who  makes  the  earth 
fruitful,  for  the  gnat  gift  of  wine  and  the  sweet 
Messing  of  the  vine-branch.  Thus  he  spoke;— 
'*  He  has  shewn  me  good,  and  my  heart  rejoices : 
I  will  also  do  good  to  other  men,  and  will  make 
their  hearts  glad.  This  will  be  the  best  thanks  1 
can  render  to  Him  who  stands  in  need  of  nothing 
from  his  creatures.” 

He  njoiced  and  comforted  the  sick  and  sorrow¬ 
ful  around  his  dwelling,  and  the  strangers  who  re¬ 
sorted  to  him.  And  these  praised  the  beauty  of 
the  wine,  and  said,  ”  It  it  a  gift  of  Ood.”  But 
more  still  they  praised  the  goodness  of  the  man  ; 
for  they  said,  **  He  is  a  man  of  God.” 

One  day  there  was  a  storm  on  the  sea ;  and  the 
waver  ran  high  and  roared  greatly.  A  ship  was 
tossing  upon  the  billows ;  and  the  seamen  trem¬ 
bled  and  were  dismayed  before  the  force  of  the 
storm.  Philos  stood  on  the  shore,  full  of  anxiety 
and  pity  for  the  poor  sailors;  for  the  storm  in- 
created,  and  the  ship  was  driven  towards  the  island. 
But  there  were  many  hidden  rocks  on  the  shore ; 
and  when  the  ship  came  near,  it  struck  upon  them. 
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and  parted  asunder  in  tlie  middle,  and  was  swal* 
lowed  up  by  the  waves.  The  ship’s  crew  threw 
themselves  upon  planks,  which  enabled  them  to 
swim ;  and  at  last  the  waves  cast  them  ashore  upon 
dry  land.  The  ship’s  captain  and  the  pilot  lay 
torn  and  bleedinf;  in  the  head  and  limbs ;  for  the 
fury  of  the  waves  had  thrown  them  against  the 
rocks.  Then  Philos  commanded  that  they  should 
be  carried  into  his  house ;  and  he  poured  oil  and 
wine  into  their  wounds,  and  refreshed  them  with 
draughts  of  the  richest  and  noblest  of  the  juice  of 
his  grapes ;  and  they  began  to  revive,  and  fell  into 
a  quiet  slumber.  Then  Philos  spoke  to  the  people 
of  the  ship,  and  said,  “  Go  you  likewise,  and  be 
refreshed and  he  caused  his  servants  to  supply 
them  with  bread  and  wine,  which  they  did.  Philos 
now  conducted  the  chief  passengers  of  the  ship, 
who  were  disciples  of  the  sage  Pythagoras,  to  a 
shady  retreat  under  the  elms  and  palms  of  his 
garden,  and  regaled  them  with  the  good  things  of  his 
house.  And  when  their  hearts  were  warmed  and 
gladdened,  they  opened  their  lips,  and  spoke  of  the 
almighty  Ruler  of  all  things,  and  of  the  destinies 
of  man;  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  the 
joj's  of  paradise;  and  they  sung  a  hymn  of  praise 
to  Him  who  gives  life  and  happiness  to  all  his 
creatures.  In  such  converse  the  time  passed,  while 
their  souls  flowed  into  each  other,  even  as  the 
juice  of  berries  flows  together  into  one  bowl,  and 
makes  up  one  rich  and  precious  drink.  Thus  they 
sat  by  their  wreathed  goblets  until  the  evening- 
star  rose  over  their  heads. 

Then  suddenly  an  uproar  was  heard  from  the 
house,  and  a  loud  noise,  as  of  many  voices  in  fierce 
discord.  Philos  sprung  up,  together  with  the  wise 
men,  and  ran  into  the  house ;  and  they  were  amazed 
and  alarmed  at  the  sight.  For  the  strength  of  the 
wine,  immoderately  drunk,  had  stirred  up  the  rude 
tempers  of  the  ship’s  people  to  a  deadly  strife. 
They  had  pulled  to  pieces  the  dwelling  of  the  good- 
hearted  man,  destroyed  his  household  goods,  and 
turned  the  peaceful  wine- cups  into  implements  of 
war.  The  earth  ran  with  the  blood  of  the  slain 
and  wounded ;  and  frightful  tumult  filled  the  air 
with  noise. 

Philos  was  vexed  in  his  spirit,  and  thus  spake : 
“  You  ungrateful  men  1  is  this  the  return  you  make 


for  the  favours  you  have  received,  and  for  the  noble  ;  | 


gift  of  God  which  you  so  greatly  abuse  t  Go  back  ' 
to  the  rude  waves  of  the  sea,  which  have  cast  you  { 
out,  and  which  you  too  much  resemble  in  your  I' 
conduct  You  are  not  worthy  to  remain  under  1 1 
my  roof.”  1 1 

Thus  saying,  he  thrust  them  forth.  But  the  I 
others  he  kept  and  nourished,  and  often  raised  I 
the  sparkling  goblet,  saying,  ”  We  will  not  let  the  | 
gifts  of  God  suffer  for  the  outrageous  conduct  of  | 
evil  men.” 


Even  the  sun — which,  by  its  genial  heat,  pro¬ 
motes  the  growth  of  the  vine — produces  also,  by  its 
heat,  the  poisonous  vapour  from  the  soil.  So  also 
men  misuse  knowledge,  which  was  given  for  peace 
and  joy,  converting  it  to  misery  and  bloodshed. 
But,  to  the  wise  and  faithful  in  the  land,  it  remains 
a  tree  of  life. 

ALL  SAINTS’  DAY. 

Why  blow’st  thou  not,  thou  wintry  wind. 

Now  every  leaf  is  brown  and  sere. 

And  idly  droops,  to  thee  resign’d. 

The  fading  chaplet  of  the  year  ? 

Yet  wears  the  pure  aerial  sky 
Her  summer  veil,  half  drawn  on  high. 

Of  silveiy  haze,  and  dark  and  still 
The  shadows  sleep  on  every  slanting  hill. 

How  quiet  shews  the  woodland  scene  ! 

Each  flower  and  tree,  its  duty  done. 

Reposing  in  decay  serene. 

Like  weary  men  when  age  is  won— - 
Such  calm  old  age  as  conscience  pure 
And  self-commanding  hearts  ensure,— 

Waiting  their  summons  to  the  sky. 

Content  to  live,  but  not  afraid  to  die. 

Sure  if  our  eyes  were  purged  to  trace 
God’s  unseen  armies  hovering  round. 

We  should  behold  by  angel's  grace 

The  four  strong  winds  of  heaven  fast  bound; 
Their  downward  sweep  a  moment  stay’d 
On  ocean-cove  and  forest-glade. 

Till  the  last  flower  of  autumn  shed  j 
Her  funeral  odours  on  her  dying  bed. 

So  in  thine  awful  armory.  Lord, 

The  lightnings  of  the  judgment- day 
Pause  yet  awhile,  in  mercy  stored. 

Till  willing  hearts  wear  quite  away 
Their  earthly  stains;  and  spotless  shine 
On  every  brow,  in  light  divine. 

The  cross  by  angel  hands  impress’d. 

The  seal  of  glory  won,  and  pledge  of  promised  rest. 

Little  they  dream,  those  haughty  souls 
Whom  empires  own  with  bended  knee, 

What  lowly  fate  their  own  controls, 

Together  link’d  by  Heaven’s  decree  ; — 

As  bloodhounds  hush  their  hayings  wild 
To  wander  with  some  fearless  child. 

So  famine  waits,  and  war  with  greedy  eyes. 

Till  some  repenting  heart  be  ready  for  the  skies. 

Think  ye  the  spires  that  glow  so  bright 
In  front  of  yonder  setting  sun, 

Sund  by  their  own  unshaken  might  ? 

No, — where  th’  upholding  grace  is  won. 
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We  dare  not  aik,  nor  Heaven  would  tell ; 

But  sure  from  many  a  hidden  dell, 

From  many  a  rural  nook  unthought  of  there, 
Rises  for  that  proud  world  the  saints’  prevailing 
prayer. 

On,  champions  blest,  in  Jesus’  name. 

Short  be  your  strife,  your  triumph  full. 

Till  every  heart  have  caught  your  flame  ; 

And,  lighten’d  of  the  World’s  misrule. 

Ye  soar  those  elder  saints  to  meet. 

Gather’d  long  since  at  Jesus’  feet ; 

No  world  of  passions  to  destroy. 

Your  pain  and  sttuggles  o’er,  your  task  all  praise 
and  joy. 

The  Chritlian  Year. 


^ottrr^  of  )3oo6il. 

Eastern  Romance ;  select  Tales  from  the  Arabian 
and  other  Sources,  adapted  to  popular  reading.— We 
are  glid  to  be  able  to  announce  tbe  appearance  of 
this  volume,  as  it  supplies  a  place  in  our  popular 
literature  the  want  of  which  we  have  more  than 
once  deplored  in  our  pages.  Who,  at  all  concerned 
in  the  education  of  the  young,  or  careful  for  their 
amusement,  will  not  rejoice  at  an  expurgated  edi* 
tion  of  the  “  Arabian  Nights,”  which  form,  as  Sis- 
mondi  observes,  the  delight  of  the  imagination  of 
half  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe?  If  we  mistake 
not,  this  volume,  beautifully  illustrated  and  alto¬ 
gether  tastefully  got  up,  will  be  the  delight  of 
many  a  family  circle  during  the  approaching  win¬ 
ter-evenings.  And  yet  there  are  persons  who  ob¬ 
ject  to  this  kind  of  reading  for  the  young.  The 
following  judicious  remarks,  from  the  editor’s  ad¬ 
vertisement,  are  well  calculated  to  silence  such  ob¬ 
jectors  : — 

“  Very  shallow  indeed,”  he  remarks,  “  must  be 
that  philosophy  which  teaches  us  thus  to  do  vio¬ 
lence  to  those  deep  feelings  of  our  nature,  which 
have  led  men  of  every  age  and  clime  to  seek  plea¬ 
sure  and  instruction  through  such  channels.  This 
universal  bias  (if  we  may  so  speak)  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  free  use  of  allegories  and  parables 
in  the  holy  Scriptures,  are,  we  think,  strong  and  i 
clear  indications  that  such  means  are  not  only  legi¬ 
timate,  but  also  adapted  to  the  nature  of  man,  and 
ulculated  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  over 
him.  We  must  leave  it  to  these  objectors  to  recon¬ 
cile  their  theories  with  such  facts ;  and  to  account 
for  the  appearance  in  the  sacred  writings  of  such 
(mischievous,  as  they  would  call  them)  fables  as 
those  in  Judges  ix.  8,  and  2  Kings  xiv.  !).  Many 
good  and  great  men  have  borne  testimony  to  the 
value  and  importance  of  works  of  fiction  ;  but  none 
appreciated  them  more  highly,  or  felt  their  influence 
more  deeply,  than  Martin  Luther,  who  declared, 

‘  I  would  not,  for  any  quantity  of  gold,  part  with 
tbe  wonderful  tales  which  1  have  retained  from  my 
earliest  childhood,  or  have  met  with  through  life.’ 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  world,  and  for  i 
tbeinieivcs,  if  the  hearts  of  Luther’s  folluweis  had  j 
been  as  deeply  imbued  from  ‘  earliest  childhood  ’  , 
•ith  the  love  of  these  and  similar  marvellous  tales.  : 
lo  an  age,  too,  like  the  present,  when  the  tendency 
i*M  to  dwell  upon  tbe  various  forms  and  laws  of  H 


matter,  as  to  lose  sight  of  every  thing  which  is  not 
demonstrable  to  reason,  or  evident  to  the  outward 
senses,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  minds  of 
young  and  old  should  be  led  to  expatiate  in  the 
wide  fleld  of  marvel  and  of  mystery,  that  they  may 
learn  to  realise  things  invisible,  and  to  feel  that 
behind  the  world’s  material  veil  there  are  beings 
and  powers  exercising  the  mightiest  influences 
upon  the  destinies  of  the  human  race.  .  .  .  But, 
independent  of  these  higher  purposes  to  be  an¬ 
swered  by  works  of  fiction,  their  value  as  a  means 
of  agreeable  relaxation  to  the  overtasked  mind  of 
the  youth  or  man  of  business  is  very  great,  and  fully 
justifies  the  use  of  them.  There  are,  perhaps,  few 
pleasures  more  innocent  or  useful  than  that  de¬ 
rived  from  the  perusal  of  a  well-told  tale,  where 
right  principles  and  good  morality  are  kept  in 
view.  .  .  .  'These  incomparable  tales  are  not  to  be 
classed  in  the  same  category  with  modern  popular 
novels,  which  generally  excite  that  morbid  senti¬ 
mentality  so  debilitating  to  the  minds  of  men ; 
whereas  these  furnish  a  healthy  stimulus  to  the 
imagination.  Mr.  Keighticy  justly  observes,  that 
‘  the  brilliant  fictions  of  the  East,  and  the  popular 
tales  which  amused  our  childhood,  and  still  recal 
its  pleasures,  have  this  advantage  over  the  modern 
novel,— they  go  at  once  beyond  the  regions  of  pro¬ 
bability,  and  cannot  therefore  injure  by  exciting 
romantic  expectations  of  the  fortune  of  the  hero  or 
heroine  being  realised  in  ourselves.’  ” 

While  on  this  subject,  we  may  also  mention  the 
appearance  of  a  kindred  volume  from  the  same 
publisher,  Mr.  Burns,  entitled.  Legends  and  Tradi~ 
tionary  Stories,  and  which  is  well  suited  for  young 
children. 


A  Tract  upon  Tomb-  Slones,  with  Illustrations,  by 
F.  E.  Paget,  M.A.  (Rugeley,  T.  Walters).  A  great 
deal  has  of  late  been  written  with  a  view  to  create 
a  more  correct  taste  in  tbe  structure  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  our  churches.  And  few  persons  will  not 
rejoice  at  the  good  effects  produced  by  this  kind  of 
agitation.  Not  only  are  new  churches  being  erected 
on  all  sides  of  us,  with  a  regard  to  ecclesiastical 
propriety  scarcely  to  be  appreciated  by  the  last  age, 
but  old  churcbes,  in  which  the  innovations  of  ge¬ 
nerations  have  heaped  abomination  upon  abomina¬ 
tion,  are  being  restored  to  something  of  their  ori¬ 
ginal  proportions  and  beauty.  All  this  is  cheering, 
and  shews  how  beneficial  may  be  the  effects  of  ju¬ 
dicious  agitation  in  matters  which  at  first  sight  ap- 

fiear  to  be  so  beset  by  prejudice  as  to  render  hope- 
ess  the  efforts  of  the  most  determined  renovator. 
But  much  as  we  rejoice  to  find  an  improved  cha¬ 
racter  in  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  our 
churches,  we  are  not  less  desirous  of  observing  a 
radical  change  in  the  arrangement  of  our  church¬ 
yards.  At  present  nothing  can  be  more  unchris¬ 
tian  than  the  form  of  tomb-stones,  and  tbe  inscrip¬ 
tions  upon  them  ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  person 
of  ordinary  piety,  or  even  taste,  to  wander  through 
a  village  churchyard  without  having  very  different 
feelings  excited  from  those  which  such  a  locality  is 
intended  to  produce.  While  the  church,  with  its 
heavenw.'ird  spire  or  pinnacled  tower,  raises  the 
thoughts  above  the  world,  the  huge  stone  boxes 
with  their  heavy  lids,  and  the  formal  head-  stones, 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  friends  of  the  deceased 
have  been  more  anxious  to  secure  tbe  remains  of 
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the  departed  from  the  gripe  of  the  returrectioniit, 
than  to  mark  the  repoeitory  of  Cbriatian  dust,  or 
to  symbolise  the  hopes  of  departed  worth.  The 
inscriptions  upon  these  tomb-stones  are  equally 
repulsive.  They  may  be  designated  as  the  ludi¬ 
crous,  the  bombastic,  and  the  profane.  In  some 
the  rhyme  and  reason  are  too  absurd  not  to  provoke 
a  smile  even  with  the  most  sober-minded.  In 
others  the  fulsome  adulation  of  the  inscription  is 
altogether  at  variance  with  the  frailty  of  man ; 
while  in  most,  there  is  some , doctrine  inculcsted 
quite  at  variance  with  the  truths  of  Christianity. 
Now  these  are  great  evils,  and  ought  to  be  reme¬ 
died,  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  taste,  but  for  far 
higher  ends.  For  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
while  educated  persons  are  not  injured  by  evils 
which  they  can  see  through  and  reject  at  pleasure, 
it  is  very  different  with  the  poor  and  ignorant. 
Tomb-stones  and  their  inscriptions  make  a  far 
deeper  impression  upon  them  than  the  most  acute 
or  logical  sermon.  The  peasant  who  may  have 
been  listless  at  church,  has  all  his  sympsthies 
awakened  as  he  wanders  round  the  remains  of  his 
friends  and  kindred  in  the  churchyard,  conning 
here  and  there  their  epitaphs.  Indeed,  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  the  most  dangerous 
teachers  of  false  doctrines  are  our  churchyards,  in 
which  one  frequently  sees  the  verities  of  bap¬ 
tismal  regeneration  and  of  a  future  judgment  flatly, 
though  of  course  unintentionally,  denied.  A  better 
day,  however,  we  trust,  is  dawning  upon  us  t  and 
in  Mr.  Puget's  little  tract  we  see  the  first  glimmer¬ 
ings  of  it.  Mr.  Markland’s  volume  on  sepulchral 
monuments  will  do  much  in  directing  the  taste  of 
the  rich  in  recording  the  worth  of  their  deceased 
friends ;  but  it  is  through  this  tract  that  the  poor 
will  be  benefited.  It  will  no  doubt  get  into  the 
bands  of  our  psrish- priests,  and  they,  in  a  great 
measure,  must  see  to  the  carrying  out  of  its  prin¬ 
ciples.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  incum¬ 
bent  of  a  church  has  the  entire  control  over  the 
cliurchyard,  both  as  to  the  place  of  burial  of  a  pa¬ 
rishioner,  and  as  regards  the  inscription  placed  on 
a  grave-stone  or  monument,  the  form  of  which  he 
may  also  select.  What  we  would  therefore  advise 
our  humbler  readers  to  do  it,  never  to  cboose  the 
form  of  a  tomb-stone  or  an  inscription  without  first 
consulting  their  clergyman  on  the  subject.  This, 
we  are  persuaded,  would  soon  produce  a  revolution 
in  the  arrangement  of  our  burial-grounds,  and  ren¬ 
der  them  far  more  characteristic  of  the  sleeping- 
places  of  Christiana.  We  should  add,  that  Mr. 
Paget  has  appended  to  hit  tract  some  appropriate 
specimens  of  flat  tomb-stones  and  head- stones  in 
stone  and  wood.  The  cross  it  recommended  as  the 
fittest  emblem  for  a  Christian's  grave,  as  being  per¬ 
fectly  unobjectionable,  perfectly  appropriate,  full  of 
solemnity,  full  of  consolation ;  which  raises  hope, 
and  dries  the  tear,  and  turns  mourning  into  grati¬ 
tude.  This  is  most  true  ;  and  right  glad  should  we 
be  to  see  the  cross  supplant  the  doves,  cherubs, 
scythes,  hour-glasses,  and  other  heathen  emblems, 
which  now  too  often  deface,  to  say  the  least,  the 
consecrated  dormitories  of  the  Christian  dead. 


Rtmarkt  upon  the  Book  of  Ptalmt  at  Propkelie  of\ 
Iht  Mettiah  (Burns)  is  a  most  valuable  work,  and 
evidently  the  production  of  a  deeply  pious  person. 
It  will  be  found  a  very  instructive  manual  for  those 


who  attend  the  daily  service  of  the  Church,  as  well 
as  for  family  reading.  The  work  is  dedicated  to 
the  venerable  Dr.  Ilouth. 


The  Englith  Church  and  the  Romith  Ileretg,  by  Mr. 
Walter  Blunt,  is  a  masterly  exposure  of  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  English  Romanists,  and  one  of  the  best 
popular  treatises  on  the  subject  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  It  should  be  widely  circulated  in  dis¬ 
tricts  where  Romanism  prevails. 


Having  already  recommended  the  Compatiionfor 
the  Sick-Room,  there  is  no  occasion  to  say  much 
about  the  Devoliont  for  the  Sick  and  for  Timet 
Trouhle,  compiled  from  ancient  liturgies  and  the 
writinn  of  holy  men,  by  the  same  author.  This 
work  Is  intended  as  a  companion  to  the  former; 
and  when  it  is  known  that  these  devotions  cheered 
the  dying  bed  of  her  whose  holiness,  resignation, 
and  peace,  were  so  touchingly  exemplified  in  a 
little  work,  also  recommended  before  to  our  read¬ 
ers,  entitled  A  Memorial,  nothing  more  is  necessary 
to  insure  them  the  favourable  reception  which  they 
deserve. 


fHtitfeeUAntoufl. 

Pews.  — Fruitful  have  they  been  as  sources  of 
many  an  evil  thought,  word,  and  work, — of  vanity 
to  their  possessors,  of  envy  to  those  who  coveted 
them, — and  of  bitterness  and  litigation  throughout 
a  parish.  Isaac  Walton  tells  us,  "  I  knew  one  with 
a  wife,  that  nature  had  made  peevish,  and  her  hus¬ 
band's  riches  had  made  purse-proud ;  and  must, 
because  she  was  rich,  and  for  no  other  virtue,  sit 
in  the  highest  pew  in  the  church  ;  which  being  de¬ 
nied  her,  she  engaged  her  husband  into  a  conten¬ 
tion  fur  it,  and  at  last  into  a  lawsuit  with  a  dogged 
neighbour,  who  was  as  rich  as  he,  and  had  a  wife 
as  peevish  and  purse-proud  as  the  other,  and  this 
lawsuit  begot  higher  oppositions."  Often  have 
they  precluded  the  humbler  ranks  from  a  due  par¬ 
ticipation  in  tbe  services  of  the  Church,  and,  as 
such,  they  have  been  instrumental  in  promoting 
schism  and  dissent  by  driving  individuals  to  meet¬ 
ing-houses,  where  the  "  chief  places"  can  be  more 
easily  obtained.  Before  quitting  a  subject  which 
now  engages  much  attention,  let  me  remark,  that 
we  must  cordially  unite  in  the  feeling,  that  in  the 
house  of  God,  as  elsewhere,  the  poor  are  indeed 
our  brethren,  and  that,  we  must  gladly  "  be  neigh¬ 
boured  by  the  coarse  frieze  and  homely  gar¬ 
ment,  when  kneeling  in  his  sight  who  taught 
us  to  be  humble  by  washing  his  disciples’  feet.” 
But,  whilst  we  would  most  readily  assist  in  clear¬ 
ing  sway  vast,  square,  parlour  •  like  pews,  and 
high  boxes,  (in  which  even  tall  persons  are  to 
far  buried,  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  them  to 
join  in  the  prayers,  or  listen  to  the  sermon,)  where- 
ever  these  selfish  nuisances  are  found  :  whilst,  also, 
we  would  render  every  seat  in  a  church  as  nearly 
uniform  in  appearance  as  they  can  be,  and  would 
devote  to  the  aged  poor  the  seats  nearest  to  tbe 
reading-desk  and  pulpit; — still  we  must  require, 
that  the  residue  of  the  seats,  or  the  largest  portion 
of  them,  should  be  duly  appropriated  amongst 
those  of  the  parishioners  who  are  members  of  tbe 
church,  and  who  would  constantly  use  them.  There 
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■iMt  not  be,  on  each  lucceeding  Sunday,  a  acram- 
Me  for  teaU ;  nor  mutt  the  old,  the  feeble,  and  the 
timid,  be  kept  away  from  the  apprehention  of  a 
crowd,  or  other  anticipated  difticultiej.  In  placing 
«  congregation,  as  in  the  whole  terrice  of  the  sanc- 
laary,  let  the  apostolic  injunction'  be  scrupulously 
•bterved.  Let  peace,  and  not  confusion,  prevail 
'  u  in  all  churches  of  the  saints.”'— AfarAr/aad’r  Re¬ 
marks  OH  English  Churehes,  3d  edit. 

Dr.  Posey’s  Sermon.— (from  <i  Correspondent.) 
—The  following  fact  will  probably  interest  many 
of  your  readers.  A  lady,  a  truly  devout  person, 
au  residing  for  a  short  time  in  my  parish.  Her 
theological  opinions  were,  as  they  had  been  for  a 
long  time,  decidedly  ”  low  church,”  as  it  is  called. 
She  requested  the  loan  of  Dr.  Pusey's  sermon, 
ahich  she  read  twice,  and  heard  read  again  fur  the 
third  time.  The  following  was  the  result.  She 
sot  only  saw  nothing  to  object  to  in  the  sermon, 
but  felt  convinced  that  if  such  was  the  true  nature 
of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  there  must 
be  something  much  mure  in  the  sacrament  of  Bap¬ 
tism  than  she  had  ever  been  taught,  as  they  were 
both  instituted  by  the  same  Divine  Being.  She 
wished  to  read  what  Dr.  Pusey  had  written  upon 
that  sacrament ;  and,  after  most  anxiously  reading 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  tracts  upon  baptism, 
ind  comparing  what  she  read  with  holy  Scripture 
and  the  Prayer>book,  she  was  led  to  see  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  (which  she 
bad  formerly  regarded  as  a  grievous  theological 
error),  and  to  embrace  the  teaching  of  her  Church 
upon  this  subject,  which  had  always  before  pre¬ 
sented  a  difficulty  to  her  mind,  as  running  counter 
to  the  views  entertained  and  promulgated  by  the 
divines  of  that  school  in  whicli  she  had  been  trained. 
At  my  request  she  abstained  from  reading  those 
portions  of  Dr.  Pusey’s  tracts  on  baptism  which  re¬ 
late  to  sin  after  baptism.  I  will  add,  that  the  lady 
alluded  to  is  a  person  of  no  mean  talents,  and  her 
tone  of  mind  calm,  reflective,  and  devout.  Her 
ease  exemplifies  the  truth  of  these  words,  ”  If  any 
nan  will  do  II  is  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine.” 
—English  Churchman. 

A  DUE  Kstimatiun  of  the  Truth. — I  would 
sot  be  an  heretic  or  a  schismatic  in  the  Church,  to 
bate  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  tongues  of  St. 
Paul,  and  the  eloquence  of  Apollos;  no,  not  to  be 
caught  up  into  paradiae,  and  hear  those  unutter¬ 
able  things.  I  would  not  be  the  best  preacher  that 
ever  was,  and  apeak  in  the  pulpit  by  inspiration,  to 
bare  that  accusation  lie  against  me,  which  St.  Paul 
drew  up  against  the  Corinthians,  of  envy,  strife, 
Kbism. — George  Hickes,  D.J). 

A  WoRi>  TO  SciiisMATtcs. — The  God  of  the 
Church  cannot  abide  either  conventicles  of  separa¬ 
tion  or  pliiralitivs  of  professions.  This  flourishing 
Church  of  Great  Britain  (after  the  spitelul  calum¬ 
niations  of  malicious  men)  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
ipicuous  members  of  the  Catholic  Church  upon 
earth ;  so  we  in  her  communion  do  make  up  one 
body  with  the  holy  prophets,  apostles,  martyrs, 
confessors,  and  faithful  Christians  of  all  ages  and 
limes.  We  succeed  in  their  faith,  we  glory  in  their 
profession,  we  triumph  in  this  glory.  Whither  go 
ye,  then,  ye  weak,  ignorant,  seduced  souls,  that  run 
to  seek  the  dove  in  a  foreign  cote  ?  She  is  here,  if 
the  have  any  nest  under  heaveti. — Up.  Hall. 

‘  I  Cor.  xlv.  40.  •  lb.  xiv.  33. 


Sincerity. — The  principle  of  sincerity  was  set 
up  in  the  last  age  as  sufficient  of  itself  to  justify 
men  in  the  sight  of  God,  independent  of  the  autho¬ 
rity  and  benefit  of  the  Church ;  so  that,  if  a  man  be 
not  a  hypocrite,  it  matters  not  what  religion  he  is  of. 
If  sincerity,  as  such,  independent  of  any  particular 
way  of  worship,  can  recommend  men  to  the  favour 
of  God,  then  there  can  be  no  difference  as  to  merit 
between  a  sincere  martyr  and  a  sincere  persecu¬ 
tor  ;  and  he  that  burns  a  Christian,  if  he  be  but  in 
earnest,  hath  the  same  title  to  God’s  favour  as  he 
that  is  burnt  for  believing  in  Jesus  Christ.  ...  If 
we  consider  how  the  mind  of  man  is  influenced  by 
custom  and  education,  and  that  his  conscience  and 
self-approbation  will  be  according  to  hia  princi¬ 
ples;  then  we  shall  see  that  authority,  if  admitted, 
would  sanctify  all  the  wickedness  under  heaven. — 
Jones  of  Sayland. 

Public  Administration  of  Holy  Baptism. — 
The  sacrament  of  baptism  will  be  henceforth  admi¬ 
nistered,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  throughout  the  dio¬ 
cese,  in  the  face  of  the  congregation  and  at  the 
time  appointed  by  the  rubric;  nor  am  I  aware  that 
any  disinclination  to  the  observance  of  this  godly 
discipline  is  now  entertained  by  any  of  the  laity  who 
think  on  such  subjects  soberly  and  seriously,  and 
who  have  been  taught  to  see  and  feel  how  reason¬ 
able  it  is  that  a  clergyman  should  obey  the  laws  of 
his  Church.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  scarcely  con¬ 
ceive  a  more  gratifying  sight  and  more  soul-elevat¬ 
ing  service,  to  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  who 
love  God  and  love  their  brother  also,  or  a  more 
solemnly  admonishing  service  to  the  mere  formal 
professor  of  Christianity,  than  to  witness  a  little 
child  thus  publicly  dedicated  in  God’s  house  to  our 
common  service.— flwAop  of  Madras's  Charge, 

A  COMMON  Error. — It  is  too  much  the  fashion 
I  of  the  times  to  divide  the  Christian  religion  only 
into  two  classes,  one  including  the  Papists,  and  the 
I  other  comprehending  the  motley  herd  who  are  dis¬ 
united  from  the  Church  of  Home,  and  who  arc  all 
'  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Protestants ;  whereas 
I  the  sectarians  are  many  of  them  as  widely  removed 
from  us  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  we  are  from 
I  the  Papists. — Jones  of  Sayland. 

fiitcUistiuf- 

Relioious  Bequests. — In  the  will  of  Ann  Wick, 

'  (now  in  Doctors’  Commons),  late  of  Cheltenham, 
in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  spinster,  deceased,  the 
following  curious  legacies  occur,  after  desiring  to 
I  be  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Frampton  church : — 
.‘iOO/.  for  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  her  memory; 

^  1000/.  for  communion-plate  for  Frampton  church ; 
50/.  fur  a  cloth  for  the  communion-table  l  500/.  to 
improve  it  (Frampton  church);  500/.  to  rail  in  the 
churchyard ;  100/.  to  the  vicar  of  Frampton,  for 
preaching  her  funeral  sermon.  The  interest  of  her 
bank- stock,  which  is  a  very  large  sum,  she  directs 
'  to  be  distributed  on  her  birthday  (23d  of  April) 
annually  to  the  aged  poor  of  Frampton.  This  will 
has  been  contested  by  the  relatives  of  the  deceased; 
)  but,  by  a  recent  decision  of  Sir  Herbert  Jenner 
'  Fust,  the  will  has  been  pronounced  for,  and  admi¬ 
nistration  granted. 

I  “The  orasmno  Clergy.” — The  list  of  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  National  Society  supplies  a  tri¬ 
umphant  refutation  of  the  calumnies  with  which 
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the  clergy  of  the  Church  are  asaailed,  on  the 
ground  of  their  want  of  liberality.  Of  the  700 
names  on  the  list  of  subscribers,  upwards  of  300 
are  those  of  dignitaries  and  ministers  in  the  Church. 
Nor  is  it  in  numbers  only  that  the  clergy  have 
come  forward  to  aid  this  grand  movement  for  the 
intellectual  and  moral  advancement  of  the  people. 
We  find  that  out  of  110  persons,  comprising  the 
class  of  contributors  of  100/.  each,  no  fewer  than 
81  are  clergymen.  These  are  facts  no  less  honour¬ 
able  to  the  clerical  than  they  should  prove  stimu¬ 
lating  to  the  lay  members  of  the  Church. 

Education  in  the  Church. — No  less  a  sum 
than  between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  (exclusive  of  the  outlay,  made  privately,  in 
forming  and  maintaining  schools,  which  cannot  be 
ascertained)  has  been  expended  by  the  Church  on 
education  since  the  year  1838.  The  number  of 
schools  in  the  communion  of  the  Church  may  be 
taken  at  about  18,000,  and  of  scholars  at  1,193,917. 
Out  of  the  communion  of  the  Church,  in  all  sects 
taken  together,  350,000  are  claimed  as  Sunday- 
scholars ;  but  1  cannot  find  that  more  than  47,287 
are  under  daily  instruction.  From  the  preceptor 
of  the  sovereign  to  the  master  of  the  parish-school, 
the  work  of  education  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Church. 
Almost  all  the  members  of  the  nobility,  higher 
commonalty,  our  statesmen,  legislators,  lawyers, 
clergy,  and  members  of  learned  professions,  and 
multitudes  who  retire  into  private  life,  pass  through 
the  universities,or  through  public  or  private  schools, 
taught  by  members  of  the  Church.  It  is  calculated 
that,  in  a  population  of  16,000,000,  about  2,500,000 
children  of  all  classes  ought  to  be  under  education, 
and  that  not  less  than  1,600,000  are  actually  edu¬ 
cated  by  the  Church :  of  these,  1,150,000  are  under 
daily  instruction.  Of  the  remainder  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  have  no  education  at  a\\.— Archdeaeon  Man¬ 
ning' t  Charge. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. — The  Queen's  prime-minister 
has  given  4000/.  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission¬ 
ers  for  the  Building  of  New  Churches. 

Rebecca  Riots. — It  is  said  that  the  prime 
movers  of  the  riots  in  Wales  arc  dissenting  teach¬ 
ers  of  various  denominations.  Dissent  and  rebel¬ 
lion  generally  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  Mortmain  Acts. —  Lord  John  Manners 
during  the  late  session  of  parliament  brought  for¬ 
ward  a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  these  unchristian 
enactments.  As  might  be  expected,  his  lordship’s 
efforts  met  with  a  cool  reception  from  Sir  James 
Graham  and  other  latitudinarian  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  OrrERTORY.  —  Copg  of  a  Letter  front  the 
Biihop  of  Exeter  to  the  Churchwarden  of  H'eet  Teign- 
nionth  .— 

BUhopstowe,  llth  Sept.,  1843. 

Sir, —  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  9th 
instant,  in  which  you,  as  churchwarden  of  West 
Teignmouth,  inform  me  “  that  a  large  number  of 
the  parishioners  of  that  parish  are  decidedly  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Offertory — that  such  is  the  hostility 
shewn  to  it,  that  a  great  part  of  the  congregation 
have  actually  left  the  church — and  that  there  is 
great  cause  to  fear  that  if  the  observance  be  con¬ 
tinued,  your  church  will  be  entirely  forsaken." 
Though  I  know  nothing  specially  of  the  parish  of 
West  Teignmouth,  I  do  not  hesitate  in  saying  that 
1  have  no  apprehension  wliatever  that  your  fears 


will  be  realised.  I  do  not  think  so  ill  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  that  place  as  to  believe  that  they  are 
either  so  sinful  or  so  silly  as  you  may  apprehend 
them  to  be.  The  law,  by  which  your  minister  it 
bound  to  regulate  his  ministrations,  requires  him 
to  read  some  portion  of  the  Offertory  whenever 
any  part  of  the  communion-service  is  read,  whether 
the  holy  Sacrament  be  administered  or  not,  and 
he  is  no  more  at  liberty  to  omit  this  portion  of  that 
service  than  any  other ;  for  the  same  reason,  I 
have  no  more  right  '*  to  command  the  disconti¬ 
nuance  of  the  Offertory"  (as  you  suggest)  than  I 
have  to  forbid  the  sermon.  It  may  be  very  true 
that  the  use  of  this  part  of  Divine  service  had, 
contrary  to  law,  long  keen  omitted ;  and  it  i> 
therefore  much  to  the  praise  of  your  new  minister, 
that  he  has  determined  to  do  his  duty  in  this  par¬ 
ticular,  whatever  may  have  been  the  conduct  of 
his  predecessors.  If  a  large  portion,  or  any  por¬ 
tion,  of  the  parishioners  be  decidedly  opposed  to 
the  use  of  the  Offertory,  they  must  have  very  strange 
notions  of  their  duty  as  Churchmen  or  Christiana. 
That  Offertory  was  enjoined,  in  order  that  thejr 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  contributing  weekijr, 
as  is  prescribed  by  the  Apostle  to  the  Corinthians 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  2),  to  the  relief  of  their  poor  brethren, 
or  to  "  such  other  pious  and  charitable  uses  u 
their  minister  and  churchwardens  shall  think  fit.” 
If  they  are  ashamed  to  hear  the  sentences  of  boljr 
Scripture,  calling  on  them  to  perform  a  duty  whick 
they  wilfully  and  resolutely  decline,  then,  indeed, 
their  leaving  the  church  is  sufficiently  accounted 
for.  But,  on  any  other  supposition,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  unintelligible;  for  they  cannot  be  so  weak 
as  to  imagine  that  they  have  a  right  to  require 
their  minister  to  fiy  in  the  face  of  the  Church’s 
direction,  and  to  make  him  refuse  to  give  the  well- 
disposed  part  of  the  congregation  (be  it  large  or 
small)  the  prescribed  opportunity  of  doing  their 
duty  to  God  and  man,  because  they,  forsooth,  are 
determined  not  to  do  it.  After  all,  I  repeat,  I  do 
not  participate  in  your  apprehensiona.  That  soaw 
individuals  in  a  large  population  may  be  at  once  ao 
aordid  and  ao  cunning  aa  to  attempt  to  hide  their 
own  want  of  charity  under  an  affected  zeal  against 
innovation,  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  surprise  any 
one ;  that  their  clamour  may,  for  a  time,  have  had 
an  effect  on  others,  who  are  mure  weak  than  wilful, 
is  also  likely  enough ;  but  I  will  not,  and  cannot, 
believe  that  a  cry,  at  once  so  foolish  and  so  wicked, 
will  long  prevail  in  any  place  in  which  the  word 
of  God  is  not  a  mere  empty  sound.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  I  must  not  "  be  partaker  of  other  men's 
ains,"  aa  I  undoubtedly  should  be  if  I  were  to 
comply  with  your  suggestion,  which  I  am  quite 
willing  to  suppose  was  intended  only  to  make 
peace.  May  it  please  God  to  bring  us  all  to  see, 
aud,  by  his  grace,  to  discharge  our  duty  on  this 
and  every  other  occasion. — 1  am.  Sir,  your  obe¬ 
dient  servant,  11.  Exeter. 

Mr.  J.  Floyilc.  churchwarden  of 
West  Teignmouth. 
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